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From the Editors Desk 


Meeting the Needs of the Individual 


IN THE old one-room school we ex- 
pected to have children on different 
grade levels, and we met their needs 
as best we could. Then as our 
schools expanded and, in many cases, 
consolidated, we thought our prob- 
lems were over. We put all the fourth 
graders in one room with one teacher, 
all the fifth graders with another 
teacher, and so on. 


It seemed like the perfect solution, 
for now all would be using the same 
reader, all would be working the 
same arithmetic problem. Somehow 
we hoped that all would be doing the 
same thing at the same time. 

But as we get to know these chil- 
dren, we realize they are very dif- 
ferent even though they are all given 
the same grade label. In the fourth 
grade, for example, some are very 
immature and some very grown-up. 
Some are reading at a second grade 
level, and a few are racing ahead 
to a seventh or eighth grade book. 

They have different interests, too. 
Some are curious about natural sci- 
ence. Some are curious about gadgets 
and inventions. Some have a feeling 
for color. Some want to hear about 
distant times and places. Some prefer 
competitive sports. Some are eager to 
create and build. And as their inter- 
ests vary so do their talents vary from 
one to the other. 

These children may have the same 
grade label—Fourth Grade—but they 
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are unique individuals. We see that 
our Fourth Grade is really a one-room 
school with many grade levels rep- 
resented. To teach these individuals, 
we must know their needs and be 
ready to meet them. 

In this issue of THe REapING 
Teacuer, Dr. David Russell has 
served as Guest Editor, assembling a 
group of articles dealing with the sub- 
ject “Meeting the Needs of the In- 
dividual.” 

Nancy Larrick 


In the February Issue 


Dr. Paul Witty will serve as Guest 
Editor of the Feature Section of the 
February issue dealing with the gen- 
eral topic “Reading and the Excep- 
tional Child.” In this series of ar- 
ticles the exceptional child is con- 
sidered to be the child who is not 
typical—the_ gifted, the physically 
handicapped, the slow-learning, for 
example. 

An introductory article has been 
prepared by Dr. Witty. Four others 
in this section will be an article on 
the physically handicapped by El- 
berta E. Pruitt, one on the mentally 
handicapped by Frances A. Mullen, 
one on the gifted child by Walter 
Barbe, and a bibliography of reading 
materials for the gifted and for the 
slow learner by Miriam A. Peterson. 














Cherishing Differences in the Reading Program 


by David H. Russell 
University of California, Berkeley 


Tuts issue of The Reading Teacher 
is concerned largely with the Number 
One problem of most classroom 
teachers—that of providing an effec- 
tive curriculum for children who 
differ widely in abilities, interests, 
achievements, and all other charac- 
teristics. Ever since children have been 
taught in groups, the problem of 
providing for differences has existed, 
but it has not always been recognized. 
Indeed, the reactions to the problem 
may be summarized historically into 
five main periods in terms of attitudes 
to the problem appearing down 
through the years: 

(1) Teachers were largely unaware 
of individual differences and taught 
groups as a unit. This attitude per- 
sists today, especially in some high 
schools. 

(2) Through the study of child 
and adolescent development, teachers 
became aware of differences in de- 
velopmental status in a class group, 
but were not always able to translate 
such knowledge into classroom prac- 
tice. 

(3) School people were aware of 
differences and made some efforts to 
provide for them by groupings, by 
promotion policies, by special classes, 
and by other administrative devices. 

(4) Most teachers were aware of 
differences and attempted to provide 
for them by two or three curricular 
devices, such as sub-grouping within 
the class and varied assignments and 
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materials, but these teachers worked 
without the help of a well-planned 
program involving all parts of a 
school system. 

(5) School people have become 
aware that individual differences not 
only exist and must be provided for, 
but that they should be cherished in 
a well-planned, _ total-school-system 


program. 
Providing for Differences 


Today, educational psychology in 
books such as those by Tyler (7) and 
by Anastasi and Foley (1), has given 
us complete accounts of what the 
differences are and their causes but 
has not given many leads to provid- 
ing for them in the curriculum. How- 
ever, creative teachers, supervisors 
and school administrators have de- 
veloped practices which may be 
utilized in a school as a result of study, 
discussion, and consensus by the 
faculty group. Such a program is 
based on the premise that differences 
in children are not something to be 
ignored or eradicated, but desirable 
characteristics to be fostered. It 
assumes that there are common learn- 
ings which all children in a democ- 
racy need to achieve but that they 
achieve them at different times and 
in different ways. It further pro- 
poses that differences are desirable, 
that along with common or core 
learnings, there are individual inter- 
ests, abilities and talents which must 
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be cultivated. In regard to the read- 
ing program, it suggests that differ- 
ent children learn to read at different 
times and in different ways, that they 
develop varied skills and interests in 
reading fiction or science or hobby 
instructions or readers. 

Just as there are individual differ- 
ences among children, so there are 
differences among school systems and 
the same provisions for differences 
are not equally effective in all com- 
munities or neighborhoods. However, 
most modern schools employ some of 
the following methods of providing 
for differences in varying combina- 
tions: 2 

(1) Sub-groupings within the class. 

(2) A variety and range of instruc- 
tional materials within one class. 

(3) A variety and range of learn- 
ing methods and experiences. 

(4) Variations in expectations, 
standards and_ responsibilities for 
different children. 

(5) Individualized teaching. 

(6) Use of “free” periods in which 
children exercise individual choice of 
activities and materials. 

(7) Readiness activities, not only 
in beginning reading but at all stages 
of learning. 

(8) Retardation and acceleration 
— largely administrative devices 
which are probably not the cure-all 
they were once believed to be, but 
which may be used in exceptional 
cases. 

(9) Remedial instruction, individ- 
ual or group, and special laboratories 
and clinics. 

Many variations and combinations 
of these methods are in use in schools 
today. Probably each method has 
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weaknesses and is not suitable for 
some schools and classrooms. The list, 
however, represents considerable prog- 
ress over a system of mass education 
where all children were treated alike. 

A philosophy emphasizing differ- 
ences suggests that there is no one 
best method or even best combina- 
tion of these methods for all schools. 
In most situations a group of the 
methods is probably superior to reli- 
ance upon one particular method. 
Some schools may develop procedures 
other than the nine listed here. But 
the important thing is that the pro- 
cedures be planned and adopted on 
an all-school or all-system basis. 
Teachers and supervisors, and per- 
haps pupils themselves, must share 
in planning what procedures are to 
be used and must evaluate and modi- 
fy these procedures as they are em- 
ployed week after week and month 
after month. 


Applications to the 
Reading Program 


All of the methods listed for pro- 
viding for differences have applica- 
tions to the reading program, and 
a number of them are considered in 
more detail in this issue of The Read- 
ing Teacher. Smitter’s and Whipple’s 
articles encourage the use of sub- 
groups within a classroom group, but 
indicate that the smaller groups 
should be formed on bases in addition 
to the children’s present status in 
reading achievement. 

Teachers usually welcome sugges- 
tions which give variety to their pro- 
grams. McCullough suggests that 
tests are one type of teaching mate- 
rials which give important help in 
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providing for differences among chil- 
dren of the same class. Chall’s article 
discusses materials from the point of 
view of reading difficulty and gives 
the sort of information a_ teacher 
needs when helping a child to select a 
book of suitable difficulty. 

In addition to the articles of this 
issue, other practical aids to the 
teacher in providing for differences 
have been appearing recently. Teach- 
ers who are looking for books which 
are high in level of interest but low 
in level of difficulty will get much 
help from the secondary bibliography 
of Hill (4) and from booklets such 
as those of Durrell and Sullivan (2) 
and of Lutz (5). Wulfing (9, 10) 
has two practical monographs on 
helping the retarded reader and the 
gifted reader. The volume edited by 
Witty (8) and one by Hildreth and 
Brumbaugh (3) suggest some ways 
of challenging the child who is gifted 
verbally, who has a knack for ideas. 
McCullough’s (6) monograph sug- 
gests how teachers may plan work 
with different groups in reading and 
still keep a class profitably occupied. 

The evidence seems clear that 
many schools have progressed beyond 
the stage where individual differences 
are ignored or a few administrative 
devices seem sufficient to provide an 
adequate reading program suited to 
the needs of all children in a class 
or school. Such schools are entering 
an era where children’s differences 
are not only respected but fostered. 
They delight in the pupil who may 
be slow in reading but is talented in 
rhythms or committee work. They 
challenge the child who is gifted verb- 
ally to read far beyond his grade 
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level and they help the child who is 
below the usual reading achievements 
to advance and to enjoy materials on 
a level at which he can profit by the 
content and the method of instruc- 
tion. They believe that some children 
may develop into good readers of 
science books or current affairs, that 
some children may find their chief 
reading through life in escape fiction, 
that others will be more than living 
up to their capacities if they become 
regular readers of Life, Reader's Di- 
gest, and Saturday Evening Post. 
These schools experiment with varied 
bases for grouping, with different 
types of instructional materials, with 
individual assignments, with occa- 
sional acceleration and other pro- 
cedures. They not only recognize, 
they cherish differences. Thus they 
help provide, through reading and 
other activities, the reservoir of varied 
abilities and interests which each new 
generation must bring to an expand- 
ing culture. 
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Topay, most basic reading activities 
are organized in units centering 
around a suitable theme of interest 
to the class, such as aviation, the 
community, wild animals, and chil- 
dren of other lands. Because the 
theme is similar for the entire class, 
it provides a common framework for 
instruction. Within this framework 
the reading experiences are highly 
diversified through group instruction. 
Different groups read for different 
purposes, use different reading mate- 
rials, and receive different kinds of 
guidance from the teacher. 


Patterns of Grouping 


No single pattern of grouping is 
adequate. On many occasions, the 
children are classified into two or 
three groups according to their gen- 
eral reading attainments, with pupils 
shifting from group to group as needs 
change. For example, a child de- 
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velops rapidly in many abilities, or 
develops special needs which can best 
be met in another group. 

On other occasions, the children 
are classified according to their need 
for instruction in some special read- 
ing skill, for example, rapid skim- 
ming or the use of the dictionary to 
obtain the meaning of words. They 
are organized into two groups: one 
requiring instruction and the other 
having no need of it, either because 
the children have already mastered 
the skill or because they lack readi- 
ness for it. 

Then, too, numerous groups are 
formed to give all members of the 
class much practice in a short time. 
Perhaps the children may be paired 
to practice oral reading, observing 
certain standards devised in a teach- 
er-pupil planning period. Of course, 
this procedure is of value only as the 
reading materials are fitted to the in- 














dividual child’s abilities. Also the 
teacher should circulate among the 
groups giving as much guidance as 
possible. 

On still other occasions, children’s 
interests may provide the basis for 
grouping. In culminating a unit on 
“tales of old,” one fourth-grade class 
formed interest groups to present a 
story review. One group engaged in 
preparing story dramatizations; a sec- 
ond group, in writing simplified ver- 
sions of stories for children in a lower 
grade; a third, in setting up an ex- 
hibit of books with written captions; 
and a fourth, in summarizing the unit 
on a series of bulletin boards. Inter- 
ests and needs in formulating and ex- 
pressing ideas in a social situation de- 
termined the classification into groups. 


Flexibility in Grouping 


Good grouping practices never form 
rigid lines between good and poor 
readers. Flexibility and _ tentative 
groupings on a variety of bases are 
useful in preventing rigidity. Every 
effort should be made to avoid, in 
both our speech and our attitudes 
toward the groups, anything which 
might be interpreted as segregating 
children because they are slow learn- 
ers. We cannot afford to be insensi- 
tive to the effects of children’s opin- 
ions. When we imply that certain of 
the children are slow, the implication 
is harmful not only to the children so 
designated, who may easily develop 
feelings of inferiority, but also to the 
rapid learners because they are prone 
to conclude that they can succeed 
without diligently applying them- 
selves. 

Another way to avoid undesirable 
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distinctions involves planning some 
activities to be shared by all groups. 
These may be story telling, dramati- 
zations, book-sharing programs, indi- 
vidual reports, display of construction 
and art work, and almost any of the 
activities designed to introduce or to 
culminate a unit of reading. In such 
activities all the children are encour- 
aged to contribute. 


Purposeful Self-Directed Activities 


If the class is organized so that the 
teacher works with some of the chil- 
dren while one or more groups work 
alone, the teacher has an opportunity 
to encourage those working independ- 
ently to take responsibility and to be 
sensitive to the rights of others. By 
using positive incentives she can help 
her pupils decide for themselves how 
best to act when others are busily at 
work. After much practice the chil- 
dren can learn to move around the 
room as necessary and even to talk 
over problems with one another with- 
out disturbing other groups. 

The teacher will need to provide 
for enjoyable and purposeful inde- 
pendent activities. Much of the ef- 
fectiveness of her instruction will de- 
pend on her avoidance of meaningless 
seatwork or busy work. 

There are many possible types of 
worthwhile independent activities for 
children. One kind is the free reading 
of books on the unit that is underway. 
Of course, this activity taxes the 
teacher to assemble enough suitable 
books. The children using library and 
work tables can gather around nu- 
merous attractive books and become 
absorbed in reading them. © 

Examining pictures on the unit to 
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see what can be learned from them 
is always helpful. In the middle 
grades children may be invited to 
write a statement giving one new fact 
learned or even a paragraph sum- 
marizing ideas gathered from a whole 
collection of pictures which can be 
passed easily from child to child. Also 
composing captions for pictures to be 
posted in the classroom is a good lan- 
guage-arts activity. Of course, all 
such written work should be carefully 
evaluated by children and teacher. 

Instead of giving the conventional 
list of questions to be answered after 
reading, why not ask the children to 
try to answer fact questions before 
reading and then to check their an- 
swers by reading? One class at- 
tempted this with much pleasure in 
connection with a factual selection on 
the habits of squirrels. The teacher 
gave no clues as to whether or not the 
oral answers preceding the reading 
were accurate. Instead, after replies 
had been given to all the questions, 
she indicated that some answers were 
excellent but that others were either 
incomplete or wrong. She then en- 
couraged the children to read the 
story in order to verify their own 
information. 

Other types of independent activi- 
ties are many and varied. In the 
very early grades, for example, the 
children may finger paint, observe or 
care for pets, cut and paste pictures 
into a booklet, decorate boxes they 
are planning to use for some purpose, 
model with clay, make birthday cards 
or decorations and materials for a 
party, and look at picture books, chil- 
dren’s magazines, and illustrated cat- 
alogs. In Grade 3 and above inde- 
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pendent activities include: writing the 
last three lines of a poem when given 
the opening line; writing an original 
fable after reading and discussing 
many fables; matching poems with 
pictures in preparation for making an 
illustrated book of poems; copying 
new words learned in “my own vo- 
cabulary book”; working on scrap- 
books; preparing labels for exhibits; 
copying experience stories or group 
compositions to take home; prepar- 
ing articles for the class or school 
newspaper; writing at the blackboard ; 
and looking through books to find 
stories on a given topic and stacking 
the books for use. 

Variety is essential. If children are 
expected to carry on the same type 
of independent activity day after day, 
they find it monotonous and tend to 
fritter away their time, and fail to 
think. This is just the opposite of 
the attitude for which we should 
strive—-one of thinking actively, 
choosing, experimenting, judging, rea- 
soning, and imagining. 


Activities Under Direct 
Teacher Guidance 


In working with groups it is de- 
sirable that the teacher take a lei- 
surely approach. She should not feel 
hurried to get to another group since 
the introductory activities determine 
to a large extent the value of the sub- 
sequent reading activities. 

Whatever the school grade, whether 
Grade 1 or Grade 8, the teacher’s 
aim in introducing new reading ma- 
terial is the same. She is endeavoring 
to relate the content to the child’s 
experiences, foster interest in it, es- 
tablish motives for the reading, and 








anticipate and overcome difficulties, 
including those presented by unfam- 
iliar words. Often in a stimulating 
introduction to a story, the teacher 
will refer to the pictures in the book, 
and will build up on the board ques- 
tions that the children in the group 
wish to have answered. Before oral 
reading she will perhaps encourage 
the children to devise suitable stand- 
ards, e.g., “try to interest everyone 
in what you are presenting,” “read 
loud enough for everyone to hear.” 

Sometimes the group activity will 
be concerned with the outcomes of 
rereading. In a seventh-grade class, 
for instance, a group had reread a 
vividly written selection to identify 
sound pictures (e.g., the galloping of 
horses, the clatter of plates); color 
pictures (e.g., through the bleached 
silver grass) ; odor pictures (e.g., the 
mellow smell of coffee); action pic- 
tures (e.g., tramped steadily, turned 
an expert somersault); and descrip- 
tive pictures (e.g., towering cliffs). In 
the class period that followed, sen- 
tences and paragraphs were read 
aloud and comments made to iden- 
tify and support the students’ choices 
of word pictures. 

A further important activity con- 
sists in appraising work carried out 
by the children independently. If they 
have illustrated some portion of what 
they have read, time should be de- 
voted to having the group evaluate 
the illustrations in light of the con- 
text. This is an excellent activity for 
improving comprehension and inter- 
pretation of material read. In the case 
of written work, evaluative activities 
will lead the children to appraise 
their spelling, handwriting, and ex- 
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pression. The appraisal ought to place 
emphasis chiefly upon the choice of 
the best ideas met in reading and 
upon good clear expression that 
others will understand. 

Building a group composition which 
utilizes the ideas the children have 
gained through silent reading is a 
useful activity. The composition may 
be either creative or informational. 
If, for example, the group has been 
perusing poems about dogs such as 
Winifred Welles’ “Dogs and Weath- 
er,” with the teacher’s guidance the 
children may develop on the board 
a poem about the dog they would like 
to walk with. On the other hand, in 
informational composition, the chil- 
dren may wish to make a summary 
record of what they have learned 
or to prepare explanations of articles 
they are placing on display in the 
room. Together the children may de- 
cide on the ideas to be included, on 
the order of presenting them, and on 
the specific statements to be made, as 
the teacher or a capable child records 
these on the board. 

Perhaps no use of the teacher’s 
time with the children is more signi- 
ficant than that spent in guiding dis- 
cussions based on silent reading. Here 
we must remember that children re- 
quire help in language arts other than 
reading. The children should be led 
to do most of the talking. The teach- 
er should give enough guidance to in- 
sure that the discussion has real edu- 
cational value for all those concerned 
—the slow, reticent pupil as well as 
the bright pupil in the same group. 
(Grouping, of course, does not equal- 
ize needs but merely reduces the range 
of individual differences in some few 
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respects.) As soon as possible, chil- 
dren ought to learn to follow the 
rules of courtesy so well that the rais- 
ing of hands is unnecessary. Stand- 
ards to guide the discussion may be 
developed on the board by the group 
with the help of the teacher. Ex- 
amples: 
We try to say something worth 
hearing. 
We give everyone a chance to 
talk. 
We 
others say. 
We ask someone to explain any- 
thing we do not understand. 
We talk only when no one else is 
talking. 
We keep to the subject. 
We talk so that others can hear 
easily. 

Whenever working with a group 
of children, then, the teacher stresses 
purposefulness, child activity, partici- 
pation by every child in the group, 
and the integration of reading with 
the other language arts. 


listen carefully to what 


Guidance Through Grouping 


Good grouping in the classroom en- 
ables the teacher to help the chiid 
develop his capacities to the fullest 
extent. With fewer children to work 
with at a time, she can give greater 
attention to the individual child’s 
needs. Recognizing that his progress 
in reading is dependent on many fac- 
tors, she can acquaint herself. with 
his intellectual, emotional, and en- 
vironmental responses. She is then 
in a position to adapt instruction to 
the particular child and thereby to 
prevent maladjustment. 

One of the big outcomes we are 
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striving for today through’ the read- 
ing activities is success and satisfac- 
tion. This has become an outstanding 
goal because of the fact that per- 
sonality problems are frequently as- 
sociated with reading failure. There- 
fore, in our group activities, let us 
note at once any child who seems 
immature, restless, worried, discour- 
aged, retiring, overly ambitious, or 
unusually aggressive. Would it not 
be wise to ask ourselves: Why does 
this child act in this way? How shall 
I interpret his responses? In terms 
of our best answer we can then create 
in school the best possible situation 
for freeing the child of tensions, 
worries, or wrong attitudes either to- 
ward himself or toward his class- 
mates. Let us connect with group 
reading a maximum of fun, enthusi- 
asm, and individual and group suc- 
cess. Thus, grouping aids in the de- 
velopment of the child’s personality. 

However, grouping cannot achieve 
everything desirable in the classroom. 
It is no panacea for all ills. Rather 
it helps us to carry on as nearly in- 
dividual work as possible in a fairly 
large class. It enables us to meet chil- 
dren’s needs much better than if we 
gave instruction to the ciass as a unit. 
The degree of success achieved 
through grouping will depend largely 
upon the energy, understanding, and 
skill of the teacher. The good teacher 
will read such reports as those con- 
tained in this issue of THe READING 
TEACHER, will experiment, and will 
develop further those procedures 
which prove successful. 


Supervision fo: Better Grouping 


Grouping is most likely to succeed 
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when supervisors and administrators 
facilitate the teacher’s efforts. Among 
her needs is an adequate number and 
variety of reading materials for her 
pupils. Thus the school administra- 
tor interested in improving grouping 
should order many individual books, 
sets of supplementary books, and a 
supply of basic readers at the chil- 
dren’s reading levels. He should not 
mechanically order a reading text- 
book for the given grade in numbers 
sufficient to supply each pupil with 
a copy. 

Also, the school leader will need to 
determine the difficulties which the 


teachers face in using grouping to 
the best advantage. He may invite 
teachers to describe their handicaps, 
then follow with definite help in over- 
coming these. This will consist, per- 
haps, in short meetings where teach- 
ers exchange ideas and share the good 
techniques they have worked out, in 
aid to the individual teacher in group- 
ing her pupils and fitting the reading 
materials to their abilities, in arrang- 
ing visits for teachers to observe the 
reading activities of other classes, and 
in preparing concrete bulletins of sug- 
gestions based on superior practices 
in schools the country over. 


The Pros and Cons of Grouping 


by Faith Smitter 

Formerly Director of Guidance 
Santa Barbara County Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 


GROUPING practices arose as a result 
of a system of mass instruction. As 
knowledge increased regarding wide 
variations in human nature and rates 
of growth, it became apparent that 
teaching the same subject matter in 
the same way to a group of thirty 
or more children whose learning rates 
differed widely was not effective 
practice. Many children did not learn 
because the pace was too rapid. 
Others did not learn because they 
were bored. 

Grouping appeared to be a prac- 
tical solution to this problem of mass 
education. It was an attempt to in- 
dividualize instruction or at least to 
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cut down on the wide range of dif- 
ferences within each class. In this 
way a class could be broken into 
teachable units. The premise was that 
children placed in small groups in 
which all of the children are rela- 
tively at the same stage of learning 
can be taught more efficiently and 
will learn better than when taught 
as an entire class. 


Other Factors Affect Learning 


Although certain validity in this 
premise has been demonstrated, fac- 
tors other than homogeneity of 
achievement level or the small size of 
the group appear to affect learning. 
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These other factors may be even more 
important in learning than the simi- 
larity of the learners in their stage 
of achievement and may provide an 
additional basis for grouping. 

For example, a beginning class in 
swimming may be comprised of a 
group of children all of whom are 
in a similar state of ignorance about 
swimming. Some may be inspired to 
learn by children who know how to 
swim, others may be fearful of the 
water, and still others may be com- 
pletely disinterested and only under- 
take the project because of the pres- 
sure of their families. All of the 
children in the class may be at the 
same level of competence, but be- 
cause of difference in interests and 
attitudes they probably will not re- 
spond to the same kind of teaching. 

The foregoing illustration raises the 
question of the value of homogeneity 
as a basis for learning and upon what 
factors homogeneous grouping should 
be based. Clearly, a variety of factors 
may be used, such as the level of the 
skill, the children’s ability to under- 
stand and follow directions, children’s 
personality qualities, interests, or 
eagerness to learn. 

Another question immediately 
comes to mind to which no answers 
from research are available. Does the 
homogeneity of a group in regard to 
any factor improve learning more 
than the absence of such uniformity? 
If so, which factors should be kept 
homogeneous? Do children learn to 
swim or read better when they are 
all at the same skill level or when 
some of the children set a pace for 
the others to follow? Do they learn 
best when all those who are eager to 
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learn are in one group, all those who 
are reluctant or timid in another 
group? Or if children learn best in 
a group in which a range of differ- 
ences exists, what are the limits to 
this range? 

Motivation to learn is complex and 
although much study, research, and 
theorizing have been done about it, 
the impetus that makes children want 
to learn is probably still the most 
mysterious of psychological processes. 
Sometimes children learn just because 
they are expected to. Other times 
they resist learning for the same rea- 
son. Some children learn when the 
task is easy, others are bored by an 
easy task. Sometimes they are in- 
spired by a peer whom they admire 
or a teacher who is challenging and 
exciting, or by the content itself if 
it opens new doors to them. We have 
all experienced a great upsurge in 
wanting to learn due to an unusual 
experience, an exciting personality 
whom we wish to emulate, or a par- 
ticular challenge to learn. 

This type of motivation is a wind- 
fall and cannot be planned for in the 
life of a child. Neither, however, 
should the possibilities for such mo- 
tivation be overlooked, for it is the 
eagerness that results from such stim- 
ulation that spells progress. The 
group in which a child finds his great- 
est interest may be the one in which 
motivation is strongest and conse- 
quently he learns best. Grouping 
solely on the basis of achievement 
level may not allow for this type of 
motivation. 


Grouping by Achievement Level 


Probably one of the most difficult 
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problems of motivation is in the so- 
called slow-reading group. Frequently 
the interest level of the reading ma- 
terial for such a group is below the 
maturity of the children. For ex- 
ample, it is difficult for a slow-reading 
group of nine-year-olds to work up 
much enthusiasm for the saccharine 
activities of little children, or for a 
group of twelve-year-olds to become 
excited about stories written for 
eight-year-olds. 

Often, too, the reading skills of the 
slow group are so meager that the 
children have difficulty in following 
the story or grasping the meaning 
of the content. If all the children 
in this group are at a similar stage 
of reading skill, no one moves the 
story ahead. Their efforts do not 
bring enjoyment of the story. The 
boredom and discouragement that re- 
sult are not effective motivation. It 
has long been evident that both chil- 
dren and adults learn from one 
another. Homogeneity of reading 
skills as the basis of grouping has the 
disadvantage of materially decreasing 
the opportunity to learn from one 
another. This disadvantage is par- 
ticularly apparent in the slow-moving 
group. 

The procedure of dividing a class 
into slow-moving, average, and fast- 
moving groups raises certain issues as 
to optimum motivation for each child. 
However, definite advantages of this 
type of grouping have been well dem- 
onstrated. One advantage is the mere 
reduction of numbers of children to 
be taught at one time. The teacher 
can work with five or ten children 
more effectively than with thirty. A 
group of five or ten can interact with 
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one another. Thirty must, for the 
most part, follow the directions of the 
teacher as interaction in so large a 
group often becomes chaos. In work- 
ing with a small group a teacher has 
an opportunity to know better and 
to help each child more than if no 
grouping were used. When children 
are grouped according to reading 
level, material more nearly appropri- 
ate to the group’s ability can be 
chosen than when children are taught 
as an entire class. A maximum suc- 
cess for slow readers, and a minimum 
of boredom for the fast ones are hoped 
for and frequently achieved for 
many children when they are grouped 
according to reading level. 

On the other hand, one of the 
baffling problems that has not been 
satisfactorily solved through achieve- 
ment-level grouping is that of the 
child who seems to have more diffi- 
culty in reading than his measured 
ability warrants. Such children fre- 
quently comprise as much as twenty 
per cent of a given class and are 
found in every group. Although rea- 
sons may exist, such as inferior health, 
emotional disturbances and the like 
for this low achievement of certain 
children, many children show no such 
clear-cut causes for their lack of prog- 
ress. Only the lack of motivation 
seems to be apparent. These poor 
achievers suggest that the teacher 
might experiment with various types 
of grouping and evaluate motivation 
and reading progress in various ar- 
rangements. 


Social Structure of the Group 


Inasmuch as motivation for all 
learning is largely social in nature, the 
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social structure of the reading group 
may be of greater significance than 
is now realized by some teachers. Sev- 
eral research findings suggest possi- 
bilities for experimentation in terms 
of social groups. In a recent study 
of group psychotherapy’ it was found 
that two major factors were basic 
to the success of this group operation. 
The first was the ability of each indi- 
vidual to communicate with the 
others in the group. That is, the 
individuals involved were helped only 
as they understood one another. If 
one person’s problem was so far out- 
side the realm of the others’ experi- 
ence that no empathy or identifica- 
tion could take place, no therapy 
occurred. Similarity in background 
and experience seemed important to 
successful therapy because this simi- 
larity meant that the individuals could 
communicate with one another about 
their experiences and problems. Each 
one understood to some extent what 
the other fellow was talking about. 
It may be that group therapy is not 
analogous to a reading group, but 
social factors undoubtedly operate in 
both situations. It is quite possible 
that communication may be a basic 
requirement for the success of any 
group either in reading, arithmetic, 
student council, or group therapy. 
For example, if the children in -a 
reading group are so diverse in back- 
ground and experience that what they 
read brings diverse understandings, 
the usual reading group might have 
a negative effect upon the learning 


1. Florence B. Powdermaker and Jerome 
D. Frank. Group Psychotherapy. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. 
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of those children who felt out of com- 
munication with the others. 


Personality Structure of the Group 


In the same study of group therapy 
another factor was found to be es- 
sential to the success of group func- 
tioning. This was the similarity of 
the individuals in their ability to with- 
stand hostility or dominance. It was 
found that certain individuals could 
not tolerate a dominating or hostile 
individual, but withdrew from the 
group when such an individual was 
present. In the presence of a domi- 
nating person, certain ones did not 
participate, but let the dominating 
individual take over. 

Most of us have had the experience 
of having different feelings toward 
the different groups with which we 
work. In certain groups we feel free 
to express ourselves, to ask questions 
about those things we do not under- 
stand. In other groups, due to the 
presence of certain individuals, we 
shrink from self-expression or free 
participation. Certain individuals 
have a restraining influence upon us 
while others encourage us to learn. 

This effect of personalities upon 
one another may have little to do with 
differences in competency. The self- 
assurance or verbosity of one person 
may destroy it in others, or the drab- 
ness or lack of enthusiasm of several 
personalities may reduce the entire 
group to a dead level. The person- 
ality structure of a reading group 
may be of great importance to the 
progress of the individual children in 
it. For example, it is quite possible 
that a timid child may learn best 
with a group of children with permis- 
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sive personalities regardless of their 
reading levels. 


Social-Class Structure 
of the Group 


Studies of social class? have also 
revealed that children from various 
socio-economic groups have different 
sources of motivation. Indeed, mo- 
often a differentiating 
Middle- 


tivation is 
characteristic of social class. 


class children have been shown to be 
most anxious to learn, to have more 
drive for school achievement, while 
lower- and upper-class children are 
inclined to be satisfied with the status 
quo. Accordingly, children from vary- 
ing social classes who are placed in 


groups according to comparable 
scores on achievement tests may not 
respond in a similar manner to the 
method of teaching used. Certain 
children may need a different kind of 
teaching or entirely different type of 
material from the others, depending 
upon their social background and 


drive to learn. 
Evaluating Current Practices 


Grouping within the classroom is 
currently done largely on the basis 
of comparable test scores or at least 
on the basis of the general achieve- 
ment level of the children. The 
above studies are cited, not to dis- 
count present criteria for grouping, or 
even to suggest that grouping be done 
on the basis of any single item men- 
tioned, but to raise additional factors 
that may be considered in thé forma- 


tion of groups. It is often healthy 


2. Allison Davis. Social Class Influences 
Upon Learning. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1948 
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to evaluate the purposes, the prob- 
lems, and the outcomes of an estab- 
lished school practice. 

Fifteen years ago, assigning chil- 
dren within the classroom into slow, 
average, and fast-moving groups was 
definitely a step ahead of the single- 
textbook-for-all method. In the light 
of recent research, it is now time to 
evaluate grouping procedures, to see 
what issues are involved in such 
groupings, to see what purposes are 
served and determine whether cri- 
teria other than achievement level 
may be effective as a basis for class- 
room grouping. 

Research regarding personality de- 
velopment, social structure of groups 
and social class influences on learning 
insert new elements into theories of 
learning and motivation. Learning 
is now recognized as an aspect of 
personal development and not as a 
purely mechanical process. Groups, 
as the milieu in which learning takes 
place, are probably as important in- 
fluences on children and their learn- 
ing as inherent capacity or any other 
environmental stimulation. 


The Social Influences 


Educators and psychologists have 
just begun to study seriously the social 
influences upon learning. Grouping 
is the teacher’s most potent method 
of manipulating these social forces 
within the classroom. Grouping 
should not become a static or an 
arbitrary procedure. Teachers should 
view grouping as one of the growing 
edges in education, an area of study 
that needs the classroom research that 
only perceptive and_ well-informed 
teachers are able to contribute. 
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Reading Tests Help Provide for Differences 


by Constance M. McCullough 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Once I visited a copper mine where 
mountains of discarded material were 
heaped. I was told that here lay 
valuable ore which was being passed 
over until some less troublesome 
and expensive way could be found 
to extract it from the other rock 
particles. Fortunately, it is possible 
for industry to return to these natural 
resources when America feels that the 
need and the proper time have ar- 
rived. But with children and reading 
tests it is different. If we administer 
and score a test and take only the 
obvious results, the wealth of infor- 
mation that remains unexplored does 
not benefit the teacher or the child; 
and it is the child who pays in un- 
diagnosed skills and unmet needs. 

There is a simple method of treat- 
ing this test material so that the 
teacher may easily act upon its find- 
ings to help individual children. No 
longer are we justified in taking a 
superficial glance at tests that have 
been carefully prepared to reveal 
more than can be grasped in a glance. 
Surprisingly we concern ourselves and 
the children with their responses on 
the unstandardized items on a work- 
book page, when, at the same time, 
we settle for a simple total score on a 
carefully standardized test. 

In a sense, and with no disparage- 
ment intended toward the diagnos- 
tician, it might be said that the 
standardized reading test is a silent, 
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five-cent, mechanical substitute for a 
highly paid diagnostician. Forty or 
more minutes are taken from the 
child’s learning time to employ this 
five-cent device in the discovery of 
facts which the teacher herself would 
have to find out in a much more 
laborious and uncertain way. How- 
ever, typical uses of the results of 
these tests are not making the most 
of the forty minutes and the nickel. 


What Does the Score Tell Us? 


Theoretically, the reading test score 
can be converted into a standard 
score by reference to a table in the 
manual of directions and can be 
translated into a reading grade level. 
But that reading grade level is pre- 
sented on the assumption that a given 
child’s performance has been typical 
of that of a theoretical average child. 
The assumption is that, for instance, 
he successfully completed the vocabu- 
lary test up to a certain point and 
the comprehension test up to a cer- 
tain point. If he did, the grade level 
is probably close to the truth. But 
chances are that he didn’t. Chances 
are that he had an irregular, indi- 
vidual pattern of success typical of 
himself more than typical of anyone 
else, including the average child. 
Chances are that the reading grade 
level assigned to him cannot be trans- 
lated into satisfactory placement in 
a basal reader. 








When we add to this the fact that 
reading tests do not agree among 
themselves on the appropriate reading 
grade placement for a given child, 
we begin to realize that any simple 
representation of so complex a set of 
skills as reading can only mislead us.’ 
Indeed, the only semi-safe way of 
determining a child’s reading grade 
level from a standardized test is to 
find the hardest item he was able to 
read with considerable success and 
compare it in vocabulary level, com- 
plexity of construction, and maturity 
of thought with the various books 
of a basal reading series. 

This kind of comparison takes a 
skill which many young teachers have 
not developed, but a happy thought 
is that it can improve with experi- 
ence. Another happy thought is that 
teachers and administrators who do 
know how to make such comparisons 
can devise a table showing the books 
in the basal series that are compar- 
able in difficulty to the various para- 
graphs in the standardized tests ordi- 
narily used in the school system. This 
type of assistance will reduce the 
amount of time a teacher must de- 
vote to the study of an individual 
child’s test and may even lead to 
the abandonment of a poor test for 
a better one! 

Suppose, however, that we have a 
standardized test which contains six 
or seven subtests. Surely this solves 
our problem of diagnosis! Surely it 
doesn’t, for at least two good reasons. 
One reason is the same as that for 
the total score on the entire test— 


|. Pflieger, Elmer F, “A Study of Read- 
ing Grade Levels.” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIT (March 1949) 541-6. 
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the individual child is so frequently 
unique rather than typical. In fact, 
look at the normal curve and observe 
the overwhelming proportion of chil- 
dren who are not average! 

The second reason resides in the 
fact that many subtests test a single 
skill at one difficulty level. For in- 
stance, poetry comprehension may be 
tested on the basis of a child’s re- 
sponse to a single poem, speed of 
reading may be judged on the basis 
of a child’s speed of reading a single 
passage, or use of the index may be 
tested on the basis of one index. If 
the child fails the subtest, we do not 
know whether he lacked the skill or 
was merely tested on a passage too 
difficult for him in other respects. 
If the child passes the subtest, we 
do not know the depth or height of 
his skill—that is, how well he can 
perform the same function in more 
difficult material. The dimensions of 
a child’s mastery of the skill are lost 
because the shortness of the subtest 
has given the child too little oppor- 
tunity to show them. 

Is this important? It is important 
if the teacher cares to know what 
to do next to promote that skill. In 
outlining, for example, is the child 
at the three-main-heading level or 
can he identify the proper subhead- 
ings? Can he select the subheadings 
and headings for himself, in a lengthy 
list, or can he operate only in a 
more limited way? How simple must 
the organization be for him to grasp 
it? How simple must the vocabulary 
be? How familiar the thought? What 
types of material does he outline more 
successfully than others? From: the 
point of: view of test use, the test 
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which offers too many subtests has re- 
duced rather than increased its utility. 
Certainly the score on the subtest 
cannot be taken at face value, and 
the profile chart on the cover of the 
test must not be taken literally. 

So we cannot trust the total score, 
and we cannot trust the subtotals. 
What next? Well, imagine everyone 
in the United States standing at his 
mailbox, taking out the long-awaited, 
important letter and then eagerly 
studying only the outside of it. How 
silly! Yes, but that is what we have 
been doing with tests for years. It is 
time that we look inside. 


Let’s Look Back of the Score 


If the test we have is the kind that 
has increasingly difficult vocabulary 
and comprehension items, we should 
look to see how far up in it the 


child had fairly solid success, and 
compare the difficulty of that last 
item with the difficulty of the books 
of the basal series of whatever ma- 
terial the child is reading. If we use 
a test provided by the basal series 
as part of its evaluation program, we 
may not have to make this compari- 
son, for the manual of directions may 
tell us the reader level for which 
each item in the test was designed. 
In this way we can decide upon the 
levels of comfort in reading and ten- 
tatively determine the achievement 
groupings in the class. 

Some standardized tests, like the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills (Science Research Associates, 
Inc.), test within a limited area of 
difficulty (such as Grades 4 to 6), 
but offer the possibility of some diag- 
nosis. The manual of directions tells 
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the kind of comprehension tested by 
each item in the test. By making a 
chart (the names of the children 
down the left side and the items of 
the test across the top), we can see 
at a glance which children need help 
in which types of comprehension. 
So, in our group activities, we can 
give the questions requiring those 
skills to the children who need most 
practice in them. Sometimes we can 
assemble all the children who show 
a marked lack of one type of com- 
prehension skill and give them exer- 
cise in its use with material easy 
enough for the poorest reader to 
grasp. 
In tests like the Nelson Silent Read- 
ing Test (Houghton-Mifflin) and the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achieve- 
ment Test (World Book), the manual 
does not indicate which items test 
what comprehension skills, but it is 
rather simple to find among the items 
requiring reading for facts or slight 
inference those items which test the 
ability to grasp the main idea of a 
passage. A chart similar to the one 
described above can readily reveal 
those children who need help in read- 
ing for main ideas or reading for 
facts. 


Tests Examining Depth 
and Breadth of Skill 


It used to be thought that a test 
could show either level of reading 
comfort or variety of skills mastered, 
but not both. That theory has been 
fairly well exploded with the appear- 
ance of tests which have attempted 
both with some success. These tests, 
which include both independent tests 
and tests associated with basal reader 





series, examine the depth and breadth 
of reading skill simultaneously, the 
depth being determined by the diffi- 
culty of passages successfully com- 
pleted and the breadth by the types of 
item answered correctly at each diffi- 
culty level. 

Some of these tests go further, into 
abilities such as the ability to guess 
meanings from context, to analyze 
words by initial consonant and other 
analytical means. With these tests we 
can derive a rather comprehensive 
sampling of skills, actually identifying 
the initial consonant, the type of syl- 
labication, or what not, that is trou- 
bling certain of the children in our 
classes. 

The Diagnostic Reading Tests by 
Triggs and others (Science Research 
Associates) are available for grades 
four to six now, as well as for higher 
levels. The authors have offered a 
survey test for brief analysis, but have 
also constructed a diagnostic battery 
which requires several sittings to com- 
plete. At the completion of the latter, 
the examiner has a comprehensive 
picture of the child’s vocabulary, 
word analysis, and comprehension 
status. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, City Schools 
a number of years ago produced a 
battery of tests for primary reading 
levels, which also required several sit- 
tings for completion. Eight or ten 
tests for each level covered about a 
dozen skills, and cross-reference was 
possible. That is, if a child missed 
a certain comprehension item, it was 
sometimes possible to find the word 
missed in the vocabulary test which 
was the word needed in the com- 
prehension item. This finding sug- 
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gested that the trouble was vocabu- 
lary rather than necessarily the com- 
plexity of the thought. Similarly, the 
presence of the same words in the 
tests of word meaning and word rec- 
ognition showed whether the child’s 
difficulty with a word was knowledge 
of its meaning or recognition of its 
form. 

The tests developed for the basal 
reader series tend to be in keeping 
with this trend toward longer, more 
analytical, more useful tests. Their 
contents do not have the virtue of 
covering material beyond the vocabu- 
lary and difficulty of the reader series 
concerned, nor do these tests sup- 
plant the independent tests in indi- 
cating the generalized success of a 
total reading program for an entire 
school system. But for the teacher 
who uses or intends to use the basal 
series, they tell whether the teaching 
goals have been accomplished and 
designate the individual needs still to 
be met. 


In Conclusion 


The years have brought us greater 
sophistication about the problem of 
evaluating the reading program. We 
have passed from evaluation limited 
to standardized tests to a broader con- 
ception of the term. We have passed 
from taking a total score as the whole 
truth, through total disillusionment 
and disbelief, to a clear-eyed vision 
of the function of tests and our func- 
tion in their use. It is to be hoped, 
now that we know better, that all 
of us—test authors, school adminis- 
trators, and teachers—will do better. 
Only in this way can the child do 
better. 
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Ask Him to Try On the Book for Fit 


by Jeanne Chall 
The City College 
New York City 


Because children differ so much, 
their reading materials, like their 
shoes, must be fitted to them. In a 
pair of shoes, what makes a good fit? 
One thinks immediately of appropri- 
ate size. However, it is not the only 
consideration. The purpose and pre- 
ference of the wearer suggest, in addi- 
tion, such factors as style, color, dura- 
bility. Thus, our definition of fit, for 
shoes, includes not only comfort, but 
need and motivation. 

Let us turn to books. What do we 
mean by a good fit? First, one may 
think of appropriate level of difficulty. 
That is, whether the book is written 
in a way that can be read and under- 
stood by a child. Second, a child’s in- 
terest in the book—whether he likes 
the content and manner of presenta- 
tion. Third, whether the size and 
style of type, illustrations, and other 
physical characteristics are suitable. 

The readability of a book has at 
various times been used to refer to 
one or more of these three aspects of 
fit: Is it understandable? Is it inter- 
esting? Is it legible? Within recent 
years the term readability has been 
used mainly to refer to comprehen- 
sion difficulty; more specifically, the 
level of difficulty found from an ap- 
plication of a readability formula. 
While a readability score based on a 
formula is helpful in judging the suit- 
ability or fit of a book for a reader, 
it does not give the complete picture 
since it may overlook important as- 
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pects of interest and legibility. As we 
shall see later, it overlooks important 
factors of difficulty as well. 

The three aspects of readability are 
of course interrelated. Comprehen- 
sion difficulties may to a certain ex- 
tent be overcome when a child is 
keenly interested in a book. Teachers 
frequently report that a child will put 
forth more effort with a book on a 
subject important to him. He will be 
able to read it although it is above his 
general level of reading ability. 

The level of difficulty may, in turn, 
influence the child’s liking for the 
book. If the book or passage is so 
difficult that he cannot follow the 
author’s thoughts, he may give up 
although it is about his favorite sub- 
ject. 

Physical factors can affect both the 
appeal and difficulty of the material. 
Although the subject matter and level 
of difficulty of a book are appropriate, 
the child may refuse a book that is 
too long, has long paragraphs and 
print that is too small. 

The task, then, in judging read- 
ability is to match the reader and the 
reading material. Suitable matching 
involves a knowledge of the reader 
(his reading ability, interests and 
needs) and a knowledge of the selec- 
tion or book (its content and appeal, 
its difficulty, and its legibility) . 


Appeal of the Book 


What content is interesting to your 











fifth graders? The best way to find 
out is to ask them. The answers will 
vary considerably and will repeat on a 
small scale, what has been found in 
most studies of large groups of chil- 
dren. That is, interests are chiefly 
an individual affair. However, when 
preferences of wide age groups are 
studied, some trends appear. The 
main factors related to these trends 
seem to be maturity and sex. 

For example, children of ages six 
to eight will tend to be interested in 
animal stories, stories of children and 
familiar experiences, nature and sim- 
ple fairy stories. They prefer their 
stories to be lively, to have elements 
of surprise and humor. 

Beginning at about age nine, the in- 
terests of boys and girls usually begin 
to differ. About this time, boys be- 
gin to prefer stories of adventure, 
mystery, sports, and realistic animal 
stories. For some boys, interest in 
science may become strong. Girls, 
however, seem to prefer stories about 
home and school life and children of 
other lands. 

These findings are just a few of 
the generalizations found in studies of 
children’s reading interests. The find- 
ings from such studies are helpful in 
suggesting books for a classroom li- 
brary or for an individual child. But 
it is not uncommon to find a second 
grader asking for an adventure story 
and a fifth grader interested in a 
fairy tale. 

But what of textbooks? Can we as- 
sure a good fit in terms of interest 
when content is determined by cur- 
riculum needs which may not always 
coincide with interests of pupils? If 
we know that pupils are not interested 


in the content, then the book’s style 
and format will have to carry the 
major burden of interest. In general, 
the more the textbook relates its con- 
tent to the experiences of the chil- 
dren, the more personalized the ap- 
proach, the more interesting they will 
find it. 


Physical Factors of the Book 


What are the physical factors that 
make a book readable? Studies have 
been made of the typography most 
suitable for children’s textbooks. Such 
characteristics as size and style of 
type, leading, and illustrations were 
considered. Significant research has 
also been made in children’s prefer- 
ences of drawings and pictures. In 
general, pictures should be relevant 
to the text, adequately captioned, and 
sufficiently explained in the textual 
material to be of greatest aid to com- 
prehension and interest. 


Comprehension Factors 
to be Considered 


An impressive amount of research 
has accumulated since the early 1920's 
on the factors within reading materi- 
als that are significantly related to 
comprehension difficulty. Essentially, 
only four kinds of elements have been 
measured reliably and used in read- 
ability formulas. They are listed be- 
low in order of importance. 

1. Vocabulary. In general, the 
higher the percentage of uncommon 
and different words, the harder the 
material. Vocabulary difficulty has 
been measured in different ways: 
words outside a particular easy word 
list such as the Dale list of 769 words, 
the first 1500 words of Thorndike’s 
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list, Dale’s list of 3000 words known 
to fourth graders, or words within 
various thousands of Thorndike. Dif- 
ficulty has also been measured by 
the number of syllables per 100 
words or the number of monosyllables 
or polysyllables. All measures of vo- 
cabulary are interrelated and using 
one in a formula is usually sufficient. 
Every readability formula employs 
some measure of vocabulary, and once 
it is used, the others listed below add 
somewhat to the prediction of overall 
difficulty, but they do not add a great 
deal. 

2. Sentence Structure. This is usu- 


ally measured either by sentence 


length (average number of words per 
sentence) or by per cent of simple 
sentences. In general, the longer the 
sentences and the higher the propor- 
tion of complex sentences, the more 


difficult the material. Every read- 
ability formula that contains at least 
two factors employs a measure of 
sentence structure. 

3. Idea Density. Indirectly, idea 
density has been estimated by the re- 
lative number of prepositional phrases. 
In general, materials with a greater 
proportion of prepositional phrases 
have a higher concentration of ideas 
and a more complicated style. Pre- 
positional phrases also contribute to 
sentence complexity. Hence average 
sentence length and relative number 
of prepositional phrases are highly in- 
terrelated. 

4. Human Interest. Many quanti- 
tative studies have found that such 
measures of human interest as per- 
sonal pronouns, names, nouns with 
gender, and sentences addressed di- 
rectly to the reader are related nega- 
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tively to difficulty. Once a vocabulary 
and sentence structure measure is in- 
cluded in a formula, human interest 
factors add little to overall prediction 
of difficulty. 

Are these then the only factors that 
make books easy or difficult? Can we 
assume that an estimate of hard or 
long words and sentence length is the 
entire story of difficulty? Not exactly. 
The factors outlined above are re- 
stricted mainly by the need to deter- 
mine a quantitative measure. Other 
studies and experience point to im- 
portant factors which have not yet 
been measured reliably. Some of the 
factors overlooked by the major read- 
ability formulas follow: 

Conceptual Difficulties. Readability 
formulas overlook the possibility of 
conceptual or meaning difficulty in 
relatively common and short words. 
“To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion,” is considered easy by every for- 
mula since all the words are short and 
within most lists of easy words. The 
word strike is considered easy whether 
it means “to hit something,” “to miss 
a baseball,” “to find something,” or 
“an industrial walkout.” In short, 
none of the formulas gives adequate 
weight to the meaning of the particu- 
lar word in its context. Only struc- 
ture is considered. 

Since formulas consider each word 
separately, they may also overlook 
difficulties inherent not in the individ- 
ual words, but in combinations of re- 
latively known words used in an 
idiomatic or figurative sense, e.g. 
“brought to light,” “a change of 
heart,” “in plain sight,” “come by 
money.” 

The vocabulary measures of the 








formulas fail to distinguish between 
different kinds of difficulties—those 
that are difficult because relatively 
unknown to young children or those 
that are inherently difficult because 
they are abstract, vague, or extremely 
technical. Asparagus, cafeteria, demo- 
cracy, and cooperation would all be 
considered hard by any of the exist- 
ing vocabulary measures, whether 
based on word lists or on word length. 
Yet words like democracy and cooper- 
ation are inherently more difficult 
since they presuppose a higher level 
of abstract thinking. 

Many readability studies have found 
abstract words to be characteristic of 
difficult material. However, an ab- 
stract word count has not been in- 
cluded in any of the major formulas. 
Such a word count would be difficult 
to measure. Also it has seemed suf- 
ficiently related to the usual measures 
of difficulty (word length or rarity) 
so that the latter were substituted for 
efficiency. 

History and geography textbooks 
are difficult particularly from the con- 
ceptual standpoint. Such materials 
can, to a certain extent, be made more 
understandable through the use of 
common words whenever possible. Es- 
sentially, though, they will remain dif- 
ficult because the subject matter is ab- 
stract and removed from the direct 
experience of most children. Thus, to 
increase the readability of such mate- 
rial, concepts and technical terms 
should be limited, adequately ex- 
plained within childhood experiences 
when first introduced, and repeated 
sufficiently for mastery. This suggests, 
also, the teacher’s role in making a 
book readable. With adequate pre- 
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paration and sufficient use of concrete 
experiences, many of the abstract and 
technical terms in a textbook can be 
made meaningful to the readers. 

Organization. Considerable  evi- 
dence is accumulating on the influ- 
ence of organization on the compre- 
hension of expository material. This 
evidence comes mainly from experi- 
mental studies designed to validate 
the effect of simplification based on 
a readability formula. Findings from 
these studies indicate that while lower 
readability scores have some beneficial 
effects on comprehension, as much if 
not more f the effect may be due to 
the reorganization of the material. In 
fact, negligible effects on comprehen- 
sion have often been found when 
changes in vocabulary and sentence 
structure were made without an ac- 
companying change in organization. 
When organization was also changed 
either through enumeration, anec- 
dote, personalization or summary of 
main points, many benefits were 
found. 

Many studies on the value for ef- 
fective study of using topic headings, 
questions, author’s enumerated points, 
and summaries suggest that such de- 
vices in a text aid comprehension. 

Related to organization and to con- 
ceptual difficulty is amplification of 
main ideas. One study showed that 
adding detail through explanation 
and exaniple to paragraphs taken 
from typical social studies ‘materials 
increased the comprehension of inter- 
mediate grade pupils. The increase in 
comprehension was found although 
the readability scores of the original 
and “amplified” versions were sub- 
stantially the same. ~~ : 
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To date, there are no definite cri- 
teria for the best organization. Con- 
siderable research is needed to arrive 
at the crucial aspects of organization 
for materials of different content and 
difficulty. 


Value of Readability Formulas 


Although readability formulas do 
not yet adequately provide for con- 
ceptual and organizational difficulties, 
they have their usefulness. A read- 
ability formula can give some evi- 
dence of the difficulty of the material. 
It should be used, however, with the 
understanding that it is only a first 
approximation to difficulty and to 
overall fit, which includes considera- 
tions other than comprehension dif- 
ficulty. 

The Lorge, Dale-Chall, Flesch and 
Yoakam formulas may be used to es- 
timate the difficulty of materials of 
intermediate grade difficulty and 
above. Each of these formulas gives 
an approximate grade level of diffi- 
culty which is comparable to grade 
level scores on standardized reading 
tests. Thus, a grade level of 5.1 from 
any of these formulas indicates that 
children with approximately fifth 
grade reading ability should be able to 
read the material with adequate un- 
derstanding. 

Validity studies indicate that when 
these formulas are applied to the same 
material, the relative positions of dif- 
ficulty assigned by each are substan- 
tially the same and agree favorably 
with relative difficulty as determined 
by tested comprehension or judg- 
ment of experts. However, consider- 
able variation has been found in grade 
level predictions. In a recent study 
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Russell and Fea found that the Yoa- 
kam grade levels for juvenile books, 
that is, grade levels determined - by 
using the Yoakam formula, averaged 
two grades higher than the other 
three formulas, and about two grades 
higher than librarian’s judgments. 
Ruth I. Smith, on the other hand, 
found the Yoakam, Dale-Chall and 
Lorge formulas to give substantially 
the same grade levels to fourth grade 
social studies materials. It is wise, 
therefore, not to consider the grade 
level from any one formula as an ab- 
solute measure of difficulty. Experi- 
ence with a formula and actual use 
of the material rated help to estimate 
whether the grade levels are adequate 
for practical purposes. 

Practical Considerations 


Does a teacher have to make her 
own readability evaluations? If these 
cannot be made, can publishers’ grade 
recommendations be used instead? 

Unfortunately most readability ap- 
praisals of commonly used textbooks 
and supplementary materials have not 
been published. Ratings on books are 
scattered in unpublished doctoral and 
master’s theses and in various research 
journals. The Winnetka list is a good 
source for obtaining difficulty levels 
of popular children’s books published 
before 1942. No comparable list is 
available for textbooks. Teachers have 
therefore relied on publishers’ grade 
designations. Although studies indi- 
cate that recently published textbooks 
are easier than they were a decade 
ago, there is insufficient evidence as 
to whether they are now suitable for 
the majority of children in the grade 
for which they are intended. At any 
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rate, they will usually be unsuitable 
for children reading significantly be- 
low grade level. For retarded read- 
ers, materials are needed that are “at 
grade level” in maturity of content 
and format but “below grade level” in 
difficulty. The book lists of Carpen- 
ter, Durrell and Sullivan, Harris and 
Strang are helpful in locating such 


materials.? 


Summary 


Effecting a good fit between a book 
and a child involves a knowledge of 
the child and the factors in the book 
that make it interesting, understand- 
able, and legible for him. A _read- 
ability score from a formula, together 
with a consideration of other factors 
of comprehension difficulty, legibility, 
and interest will help effect a good fit. 
However, these are only trials. They 
may be compared to fitting shoes on a 
model rather than on the child. The 
ultimate test of the readability of a 
book or selection, therefore, is whether 
the child does read it and find it re- 
warding. Only then is an individual 
child being helped in an individual 
way. 
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World-Wide Trends in Methods of Teaching Reading 


to Children and Adults 


by William S. Gray 
Director of Research in Reading 
University of Chicago 


Durinc the past year Unesco has di- 
rected a world-wide study of current 
methods of teaching reading and 
writing to both children and adults. 
The specific purposes of the study 
were: (1) to identify, analyze and 
describe the various methods of teach- 
ing now in use; (2) to secure data 
whenever possible concerning their 
effectiveness, and (3) to consider the 
implication of the findings for the 
improvement of teaching among chil- 
dren in underdeveloped areas of the 
world and among illiterate adults. A 
preliminary report of the findings has 
been published. The study will con- 
tinue during 1953-54 in the hope that 
the final report will provide a more 
complete summary and evaluation of 
current practices and will serve as a 
valid guide to teachers and school 
officers. 


The Specific Problem 
Considered Here 


Because of limited space, this arti- 
cle is restricted to only one aspect of 
the broader study—the nature and 
variety of the methods used in teach- 


1. William S. Gray, Preliminary Survey 
on Methods of Teaching Reading and 
Writing, Part I (Survey of Theory and 
Practices) and Part II (Summary of Sug- 
gested Practices). Educational Studies and 
Documents, Vol. V. Educational Clearing 
House, Unesco, Paris, July, 1958, pp. 72 
and 66. 
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ing people to read. It was believed 
that a discussion of world-wide trends 
in methods of teaching reading would 
be of interest to all teachers in this 
country, and might stimulate critical 
thinking concerning some of the read- 
ing problems which we face today. 
Several sources of information were 
used in making the Unesco study. A 
survey was made, first, of as many 
general discussions of methods of 
teaching reading as could be secured 
from various countries. An analysis 
was then made of approximately four 
hundred different sets of materials 
used in teaching people to read. Of 
this number more than a hundred sets 
for children and about the same num- 
ber for adults were studied personally 
by the writer. A similar number at 
each level were analyzed by specialists 
in reading in countries for which the 
materials examined had been pre- 
pared. In addition, personal observa- 
tions were made by the writer of 
experimental procedures and current 
practices in six countries. Whereas 
the sources examined were by no 
means exhaustive, all continents and 
a large proportion of the countries of 
the world were represented. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the findings 
to date are fairly representative of 
the world as a whole. Vigorous effort 
is being made, however, to extend 








the scope of the study and to make 
it far more inclusive before the final 
report is published. 

Prior to describing the types of 
methods used, attention is directed to 
three general findings of important 
significance. The first is that the 
methods used in teaching reading 
differ widely today in practically every 
country. As a result, reading special- 
ists and teachers everywhere are 
deeply concerned about the relative 
merits of different methods of teach- 
ing reading and are eagerly seeking to 
determine which will serve their needs 
best. A second finding is that most 
discussions of methods of teaching 
reading now available are concerned 
with the techniques appropriate in 
developing skill in early reading ac- 
tivities. Only limited attention is 
given in the literature of most coun- 
tries to methods appropriate in de- 
veloping competence in reading at 
more mature levels. 

The third finding is that methods 
of teaching pupils to read vary in 
so many respects that it is difficult 
to classify them satisfactorily. More 
frequently than not they have been 
classified abroad into two groups on 
the basis of certain psychological 
processes involved in reading. These 
groups have been designated as “syn- 
thetic methods” and “analytical 
methods.” A third group, called 
“analytic-synthetic methods” has been 
added recently. It combines into a 
single teaching procedure, the steps 
which formerly characterized both 
synthetic and analytic methods. This 
plan of classification was adopted by 
the authors of The Teaching of 
Reading,? which summarizes the re- 
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plies of 45 countries to a question- 
naire sent out by the International 
Bureau of Education. When the re- 
port was discussed at the Twelfth An- 
nual Conference in Geneva, convened 
by Unesco and the International Bu- 
reau of Education, the basis of classi- 
fication used was so vigorously 
attacked that it did not seem advis- 
able to use it in the current study. 
After considering other possible plans, 
the writer adopted a two-fold scheme 
of classification which groups methods 
of teaching reading, first of all, in 
terms of their historical development 
and, second, in terms of significant 
distinctions within each of these 


groups. 
Early Specialized Methods 


One of the chief characteristics 
of many of the earlier methods of 
teaching reading is that they were 
highly specialized and focused atten- 
tion upon a limited number of aspects 
of reading. Because of their very 
nature they fell into two sub-groups. 
One group approached the teaching 
of reading through emphasis on word 
elements which were combined as 
rapidly as learned to form words and 
were used more or less exclusively in 
recognizing new words. The second 
group began with words, or larger 
language units, and gave large em- 
phasis from the beginning to the 
meaning of what was read. Through 
a process of analysis word elements 
were sooner or later identified and 
used in developing skill in word rec- 
ognition. 

2. International Bureau of Education, 
The Teaching of Reading. Paris: Unesco; 


Geneva: International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1949. 
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1. Methods Based on Word Ele- 
ments. The various methods which 
start with the use of word elements 
will be considered first. They are 
based on the common assumption that 
the most effective method of* teaching 
reading is to focus attention first on 
word elements, namely letters or syl- 
lables, as contrasted with meaningful 
units such as words or sentences. As 
word elements are learned, they are 
combined to form words which in 
turn are used in forming phrases and 
sentences. The mental process by 
which larger units are thus formed 
is called synthesis. The word ele- 
ments which are mastered are used 
also in the recognition of new words. 
In this process both analysis and syn- 
thesis are involved. As revealed by 
the survey this is the most widely 
used procedure in teaching reading 
today. 


The 


various methods of teaching 
which start with the mastery of word 
elements may be subdivided into three 
specific groups depending upon the 
word elements emphasized. The first 
is called the “alphabetic method” in 
which the pupils first learn the names 


of the letters. These are then com- 
bined to form syllables and words. It 
has often been referred to as the 
“spelling method” because of the wide 
use of “spelling-out” words in efforts 
to recognize them. This method is 
used only rarely today. 

The second is called the “letter- 
phonetic method” because it makes 
use of the sounds as contrasted with 
the names of the letters. The pro- 
ponents of this method contend that 
the sounds of the letters are far more 
valuable aids to word recognition than 
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their names. 

The third group is called the “syl- 
labic-phonemic method” because syl- 
lables are used as the key units in 
recognizing words. As syllables are 
learned, they are combined to form 
words. The proponents of the method 
maintain that the use of syllables is 
preferable to that of letters because 
consonants can be pronounced accu- 
rately only in combination with 
vowels. This view is supported by 
practically all phoneticians. The syl- 
labic-phonemic method is admirably 
adapted for use in the case of lan- 
guages which are highly syllabic such 
as Spanish and many African lan- 
guages. 

The common procedure involved 
in all these methods is defended by 
proponents on two grounds: the first 
is that by learning word elements and 
acquiring competence in combining 
them into words, the learner develops 
accuracy and skill in word recogni- 
tion; the second is that the early 
mastery of such skills results later in 
great economy of time and effort in 
teaching the supplementary attitudes 
and skills needed. A third argument 
is that in many countries the only 
teachers available have learned to 
read by such methods. Inasmuch as 
they have had little or no profes- 
sional training they are able to teach 
by only the method used when they 
were taught to read. 

The use of synthetic methods has 
been criticized widely on two grounds. 
The most obvious weakness is that 
so much attention is given to learning 
word elements and word recognition 
skills that little or no attention is 
given to other essential aspects of 





reading. As a result, pupils often fail 
to develop a vital concern for the 
meaning of what is read, to become 
fluent readers, or to acquire keen in- 
terest in reading for pleasure and 
information. The second criticism is 
that in starting with elements of 
words these methods disregard the 
child’s preferred mode of learning. 
This issue will be discussed more 
fully in the next section. 

2. Methods Based on Meaningful 
Language Units. The second group 
of specialized methods is based on the 
common assumption that use should 
be made from the beginning of word 
wholes and larger language units in 
teaching pupils to read. When these 
units have been recognized as wholes, 
attention is directed to the smaller 
units of which they are composed. 
Sooner or later, the constituent ele- 


ments of words are recognized. The 
process by which words and larger 
units are divided into smaller units 
is known as analysis. Consequently 
the various methods belonging to this 
group are referred to as “analytic 


methods.” The statement should be 
added that as soon as word elements 
have been identified they are used 
in recognizing new words. In this 
process both analysis and synthesis 
are used. 

The methods belonging to this gen- 
eral group are of four types. They 
vary with the nature of the language 
units on which early instruction in 
reading is based. The first historically 
is known as the “word method.” Ac- 
cording to this method, the words 
are presented as wholes, usually in 
meaningful context. They are mas- 
tered through repeated recognition in 
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meaningful phrases and sentences, 
through the use of “see and say” 
techniques, and through tracing and 
writing exercises. Paralleling such 
steps, attention is directed to the de- 
tails of words. In the course of time 
the use of phrases, sentences, and 
stories was substituted for that of 
words. This gave rise to such terms 
as the “phrase,” “sentence,” and 
“story” methods. The proponents of 
each successive method based their 
claims to superiority on the ground 
that phrases, sentences, and stories 
were more meaningful and, as a re- 
sult, more effective units for teaching 
reading than the use of the units 
which had preceded them. As each 
such unit is learned as a whole the 
separate words of which it is com- 
posed are mastered. Sooner or later, 
each word is broken down into its 
elements and used as aids in word 
recognition. 

Two groups of arguments have 
been used in support of the use of 
analytic methods. The first is that 
since reading is a thought-getting 
process, use should be made from 
the beginning of meaningful reading 
material. Learning to read thus be- 
comes an interesting, enjoyable and 
rewarding process. Since it has been 
shown experimentally that meaning 
is a vital aid in word recognition, the 
use of methods which are based on 
meaningful language units promotes 
progress in word recognition as well 
as other aspects of reading. The sec- 
ond argument is that the use of ana- 
lytic methods harmonizes more closely 
with the child’s natural mode of 
learning than does the use of syn- 
thetic methods. Psychological studies 
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made both in this country and abroad 
have shown clearly that* children rec- 
ognize forms and ideas as wholes, 
somewhat vaguely at first and then 
proceed gradually to a recognition 
of details. Any method of teaching 
reading which conforms to this prin- 
ciple is often referred to abroad as 
a “global method.” 

One of the chief criticisms of this 
approach is that so much effort is 
made to develop the attitudes and 
skills involved in meaningful reading 
that word recognition is often neg- 
lected. For example, many teachers 
postpone needed emphasis on word 
attack skills so long that pupils be- 
come seriously handicapped and re- 
tarded. Other teachers give little or 
no training in word analysis on the 
assumption that pupils should acquire 
the necessary understandings and 
skills largely through intuition. Many 
of the reading specialists in Europe 
who have visited schools in this coun- 
try attribute our large number of 
needlessly retarded readers to failure 
to give adequate emphasis to word 
attack skills. Properly conceived, 
methods of teaching which start with 
meaningful language units should 
provide well-balanced emphasis on 
both a clear grasp of meaning and 
growth in the skills of word recog- 
nition. 

For many generations the early spe- 
cialized methods of teaching reading 
retained their distinctive features un- 
altered. In the course of time, how- 
ever, significant changes occurred in 
most of them. These changes aimed 
to overcome weaknesses which had 
been revealed through the use of 
given methods, to meet theoretical 
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objections pointed out by critics, and 
to facilitate ease and rapidity in learn- 
ing. As a result radical differences 
developed among the various methods 
belonging to any of the major groups 
and subgroups referred to above. As 
a result, a given method of teaching 
reading can no longer be evaluated 
solely in terms of the characteristics 
of the general group or subgroup to 
which it belongs. Its various distinc- 
tive features must be identified and 
examined carefully in the light of 
pertinent evidence before sound con- 
clusions concerning its validity can 


be reached. 
Recent Trends in Teaching Reading 


During recent years, two additional 
changes have occurred in methods of 
teaching reading which are very sig- 
nificant. They have been stimulated 
by changing conceptions of the pur- 
poses of schooling, by the results of 
scientific studies of reading, and by 
the ever-increasing demand for im- 
proved methods of teaching. So many 
changes have occurred that it is very 
difficult to classify them. For the 
purpose of this discussion they will 
be referred to as “Eclectic Trends” 
and “Learner-Centered Trends.” As 
will be noted later these two trends 
are not mutually exclusive. They 
have been adopted for use here be- 
cause of their value in focusing atten- 
tion on certain recent trends that are 
very significant. 

1. Eclectic Trends. An impressive 
feature of many of the recently de- 
veloped methods of teaching reading 
is that they combine into a unified 
program, techniques that formerly 
characterized contrasting methods. 

/ 








This trend was clearly recognized in 
the recent report on reading* by the 
International Bureau of Education, 
which classified methods of teaching 
as “synthetic,” “analytic,” or “ana- 
lytic-synthetic.” The explanation 
offered for the use of the “analytic- 
synthetic” method was that it com- 
bines into one teaching procedure 
the advantages of both the synthetic 
and analytic methods. 

Similar motives have given rise to 
most eclectic methods. As a result 
of experience and experiment, it is 
found that certain advantages attach 
to given teaching procedures. Some 
of them may be integral parts of 
highly specialized methods; others 
may evolve from successful classroom 
practice or carefully planned experi- 
ments. As soon as the value of, a 
given method has been established, 
it is used by teachers or authors of 
readers in efforts to develop more 
efficient reading programs. The anal- 
ysis of readers made by the writer 
showed clearly that most of the cur- 
rent systems of reading used in this 
country and a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of the series published abroad 
during the last five years are eclectic 
in character. A distinct advantage of 
the latter trend is that it makes pos- 
sible balanced emphasis from the be- 
ginning on various important aspects 
of reading. Through appropriate 
choice of teaching techniques, it is 
now possible to provide instruction in 
reading that will promote the devel- 
opment of all the reading attitudes 
and skills needed in meeting the 
current reading needs of both chil- 


3. The Teaching of Reading, op. cit., 
p. 24. 


dren and adults. 

2. Learner-Centered Trends. A 
second recent trend is based on the 
assumption that the development of 
the learner is the chief purpose of 
schooling. Accordingly, the readers’ 
interests, immediate concerns, previ- 
ous experience, special aptitudes and 
needs receive major attention. As a 
result the content of the materials 
read have been radically changed and 
vitalized and the teaching techniques 
used have been greatly enriched and 
adapted to individual differences. A 
survey of these developments indi- 
cates that they can be classified readily 
into three groups according to the 
nature of the materials used: author- 
prepared, learner-conceived, and in- 
tegrated-instructional materials. 

Author-prepared materials are used 
far more widely today throughout the 
world than any other type. A com- 
parison of beginning reading materi- 
als published during the last decade 
(since World War II in most coun- 
tries abroad) with those published 
prior to 1940 shows that the former 
are more colorful and attractive, and 
their content is based on common 
experience of the age-groups for 
whom they are intended. As a rule, 
the same characters are used through- 
out beginning books to heighten in- 
terest, and specific selections are or- 
ganized in the form of simple stories 
or episodes which have definite se- 
quence. An analysis of the methods 
used reveal three significant trends: 
they provide specific emphasis on the 
development of all the attitudes and 
skills involved in efficient reading at 
the respective grade levels; they 
adapt the methods of teaching word 
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recognition to the characteristics of 
the language involved; and they ad- 
just the specific methods used to in- 
dividual needs. 

Learner-conceived materials differ 
from those prepared by authors in 
two respects: they are based on the 
immediate interests and concerns of 
the group taught; and they are pre- 
pared more or less largely by pupils 
with such guidance from the teacher 
as may be necessary. The chief ad- 
vantage that attaches to the use of 
such materials grows out of the fact 
that the sight of the words when 
reading calls forth vivid associations 
and feeling reactions similar to those 
that occurred when the experiences 
on which they are based took place. 
As a result, progress in learning to 
read is rapid. Several limitations at- 
tach to the use of such materials: 
the heavy demand which their prepa- 
ration makes on the teacher’s time 
and ‘energy; the poor form in which 
they are often prepared; and lack of 
proper vocabulary control to facili- 
tate learning. All that was said con- 
cerning variations in the teaching 
techniques that accompany the use 
of author-prepared materials applies 
also to that of learned-conceived ma- 
terials. 

The so-called integrated instruc- 
tional materials which are used in 
many centers both in this country 
and abroad differ from the use of 
experience materials, as described 
above, in at least one important re- 
spect. Whereas the latter are used 
primarily in teaching pupils to read, 
the former, which are also prepared 
largely by pupils, are used as points 
of departure for many of the activi- 
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ties of a school day. The understand- 
ings and skills acquired during one 
learning period thus reenforce and 
facilitate the mastery of those empha- 
sized during other periods of the day. 
Because of the greater flexibility of 
such programs, adjustments can be 
made readily to the varying needs 
of pupils. Inasmuch as teachers who 
make use of the integrated plan are 
guided by principles rather than spe- 
cific rules, the teaching procedures 
used vary widely. Those who oppose 
this plan claim that it is complex in 
nature and can be carried on effec- 
tively only in small classes and with 
highly trained teachers. 


Concluding Statement 


Little more has been achieved by 
the foregoing discussion than to re- 
view very briefly various methods of 
teaching reading and to point out sig- 
nificant trends. For more extended 
discussions concerning the character- 
istics of each method, the reader is 
referred to the Preliminary Survey of 
Methods of Teaching Reading and 
Writing. It summarizes also the re- 
sults of experiments concerning the 
relative merits of teaching reading 
and writing and outlines programs 
for teaching these subjects to both 
children in neglected areas of the 
world and to illiterate adults. 


————_————— 


New Members, Please 


“If you enjoy THe Reapinc TEAcH- 
ER and find it helpful to you, please 
express your approval by signing up 
at least one new member by Novem- 
ber fifteenth. Use coupon on p. 114. 
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Discussion, Writing, Dramatics— 
Three Aids to Good Reading 


by Jeannette Veatch 

School of Education, Field Division 
New York University 

New York City 


As A CLASSROOM teacher I became 
convinced that reading could be aided 
by spontaneous classroom discussion, 
creative writing, and creative drama- 
tics. I knew they had achieved won- 
ders with my youngsters. 

Some of you may remember that 
I held forth on this topic in THe 
READING TEACHER of May, 1952. As 
you may suspect I was riding a fav- 
orite horse and at that time had no 
evidence of a statistical nature to back 
me up. I just knew it worked with 
my kids. Since then, however, I have 
completed a study which rather clearly 
supports this main thesis. Such dis- 
cussion, writing, and dramatics do im- 
prove reading. And for the statisti- 
cians in the audience, it improves 
reading 9.5 months to 5.8 months at 
less than 1% level of significance. 
This means that on the basis of this 
study, children who were exposed to 
these three activities gained almost 
double in reading over those children 
not exposed to the activities, and fur- 
thermore there is one chance out of 
300 that the gain was accidental. 


Discussion, Writing, and Dramatics 


At the risk of repeating, let me tell 
you just what I mean by the three 
activities which I have found so suc- 
cessful. 

Spontaneous Discussion. The struc- 
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ture of this discussion revolves around 
the teacher being dispensable. She 
may begin as the leader but immedi- 
ately proceeds to train a child who 
can take over the responsibilities of 
the chairman. Controls are given to 
the chairman in such a way that, once 
the patterns are clear, the teacher may 
become a member of the group with 
no higher status that the children. 

The talking that goes on is volun- 
tary with the children, is controlled 
by their chairman (with a gavel, per- 
haps) and does not demand that all 
things said must be approved by the 
teacher. In fact, it was found that 
if topics were not revealed before dis- 
cussion started that children could 
more easily get on what one sixth 
grader called a “hot subject.” The 
emphasis, in this activity, is on the 
children finding a “good idea” that 
they think the group will consider a 
“hot subject” from any source avail- 
able. These sources may be news- 
papers, radio, T.V., magazines, and 
the like. The point is, that children 
are never forced to read, but may, if 
they so choose, sit and cogitate upon 
an idea they want to throw into the 
discussion hopper. It is this aspect of 
non-coercion, of great variety of 
sources, which seems important. A 
similar feature is true of all these 
activities. 
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Creative Writing. In this activity 
the child writes only when he is smit- 
ten with an irresistible idea. The 
teacher uses her artistry to help him 
find that idea, or to help him put it 
down, or to help him gain independ- 
ence in such putting down, but the 
choice of the writing or the not writ- 
ing lies with the child. When he can 
have an adventure on paper, he has a 
sense of fulfillment and satisfaction, 
and he wants to repeat that good feel- 
ing. Another important aspect of this 
activity, is that the child decides who 
is to see what he has written. Alvina 
Burrows very nicely categorizes chil- 
dren’s writing into that which is pub- 
lic and that which is private. This 
is not to say that the teacher will not 
see the private writing, but it is to 
say that she does not insist upon see- 
ing it. The writer has the sole choice 
in the matter. 

Reading in connection with this 
activity comes in for its own sake 
when the children want to read their 
stories, poems, etc., to their fellows. 
But reading is also aided by the con- 
nection that is made in the child’s 
mind between letters and words of 
his own and what his teacher has al- 
ways designated as “reading.” This 
private writing will usually, in the 
first instance, cause most teachers to 
grit their teeth and bear the errors. 
That they must do, because too early 
correction will destroy this tenuous 
connection, and forever damage the 
will, the drive, the desire, to write 
down one’s heart on paper. 

Creative Dramatics. Creative dra- 
matics is that activity in which stories 
or incidents are developed spontane- 
ously without the memorization of 
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lines. Children and teacher decide 
upon some particular material to | > 
used. It can be stories or incidents. 
This may even come from the most 
old-fashioned and outdated kinds of 
books. But the point is that nobody 
is forced to choose a specific piece of 
material. Everybody collaborates in 
the decision. The nice part of it is, 
once chosen, stories that may have 
been deadly dull when pursued dili- 
gently page by page, day by day, will 
suddenly come alive when voluntary 
actors and actresses put their hearts 
and souis into the action of the plot. 
Successive casts for the same se- 
quence have been found to help in- 
crease the dramatic tone of the whole 
action to a remarkable degree. The 
shy child who hesitates to volunteer 
for a character can usually be started - 
on his dramatic way by being a “cur- 
tain” which opens and closes on the 
scenes. 


The Experimentation 
The study which used these three 


activities was carried out by compar- 
ing eight pairs of equivalent class- 
room groups, sixteen in all. The 
teacher of one of each pair was 
trained in an in-service program to 
carry out the three activities just de- 
scribed. I did not teach the children 
myself. I only trained the teachers 
who carried on the activities from 
February of 1951 to June of the same 
year. The children were in groups 
whose age average was in the eleventh 
year, whose reading and arithmetic 
levels were almost equal, whose teach- 
ers were roughly equal in ability, and 
similar in several other factors. Ap- 
proximately 600 children were in- 
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volved and were found in the fifth 
and sixth grades of one of our large 
eastern cities. 

As the investigator, I was con- 
cerned that the activities be carried 
out so that they would be consistent 
with the above description. The com- 
parison teachers, of course, never 
knew what was going on. But the ex- 
perimental teachers saw me demon- 
strate all three activities, as well as 
participated in several sessions just 
talking about and describing the ex- 
perimentation. 

The teachers participated volunta- 
rily. The reasons advanced for join- 
ing the experimentation were vari- 
ously expressed as “I’ve got nothing to 
lose;” “I’m in a rut; it might help;” 
“I'd just like to see if anything can 
be done with this bunch of kids;” or 
“T’ve never been asked to do anything 
before. I guess it will be all right.” 

This suspicion and lethargy didn’t 
last too long, however. Just before 
the last session of the training pro- 
gram, I had asked them to try at least 
one of the activities so they could ask 
more intelligent questions based on 
the experience. Two of the teachers 
walked in with what can only be de- 
scribed as an ecstatic expression. They 
had tried creative writing and simply 
couldn’t believe what happened. 
Their children went, and I quote, 
“crazy over the stuff.” As can well be 
imagined, this enthusiasm swept all 
before it, and the experimental teach- 
ers were off on an experience which 
came to mean a great deal to them as 
well as to their children. 

My role during that spring term 
was to visit each classroom weekly to 
do what was needed to smooth the 
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rough edges on the activities. While 
no teaching was done by me, I con- 
ferred with the teachers and helped 
them as needed. 

It was soon obvious that something 
was happening. I quote teacher’s 
comments from my notes: 

“You get so much done without a 
special campaign.” 

“Why are they reading with so 
much more expression? I haven't 
said anything about it. It puzzles me.” 

“Tt (the experimental activities) 
motivates reading . . . they pay more 
attention to facts and sequence and 
are much more eager.” 

“Dramatics seems to aid in the re- 
tention of facts (in social studies.)” 

“I notice they are using spelling 
techniques in working out words (in 
creative writing) . .. quite a bit by 
themselves.” 

“Spelling and English took on new 
meaning in creative writing which 
they didn’t have before. Punctuation, 
paragraphing and letter form im- 
proved.” 

Other comments were made about 
their relief at not having to spend so 
much time “getting a lesson ready.” 
Several of these teachers noted that 
they were busier than they had ever 
been before, but they seemed to spend 
less time “teaching.” It was clear 
that the common practice of the ex- 
tensive seat work to be copied from 
the blackboard and worked by the 
children diminished. Said one teach- 
er, “It lasts so much longer these 
days.” 


What We Learned About Reading 


These pupils were measured be- 
fore they were selected and after the 
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experimental period for changes in 
four things: 

1. Reading achievement 

2. Arithmetic achievement 

3. Emotional needs adjustment 

4. Social acceptance patterns 

The findings in all four areas are 
important, but those concerning read- 
ing achievement are of greatest sig- 
nificance. 

It is important to note that in these 
classes reading was never taught. 
Reading occurred, but it was allowed 
to happen. It was not coerced, or 
forced, or pressured. 

A question might then be asked 
about the “regular” reading program. 
These experimental activities were the 
only variable, that is, the only signi- 
ficant difference between the weekly 
programs of each pair of groups. The 
three creative activities were given a 
total of at least five hours each week 
by each experimental teacher. The 
groups were paired on their similarity 
of programs. The activities described 
were unknown to any of the sixteen 
groups before the onset of the experi- 
mental period. The “regular” read- 
ing period in both comparison and ex- 
perimental classrooms was untouched, 
except at the discretion of the teacher. 

The five hours of creative activities 
did cut out some things in the pro- 
gram. Usually it was language arts 
that was affected. The experimental 
teachers could obviously see that the 
experimentation was in the area of the 
language arts, and did not feel ‘con- 
science-stricken about that kind of 
omission. Nevertheless, I noted that 
the “regular” reading program from 
textbooks was apt to be retained. Even 
though such textbook practices were 
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still a part of the weekly program in 
each pair, the significant difference 
between the comparison and experi- 
mental groups was the three creative 
activities. Therefore, the gains that 
came can safely be said to be a result 
of these activities. 

In conclusion, it might be of inter- 
est to know that in so far as could 
be ascertained, this study is one of 
the few that deals with creative activi- 
ties and their effects. There are some 
scattered studies of an exploratory na- 
ture, which is not to deny their basic 
value, of course. But in this study the 
effort was made, and successfully so 
in one of the four areas measured, to 
see what happened in experimenta- 
tion dealing with large numbers of 
children, handled in ordinary class- 
room groups, in situations which are 
similar to thousands elsewhere in the 
nation. 

These are classroom practices which 
many educators feel are sound and 
good, but which have not been evalu- 
ated objectively before. This study 
presents cold scientific fact in favor 
of such educational practices. 


New Children’s Booklist 

“Growing Up With Books” is an 
attractive little booklist of 250 of the 
best children’s books, under subject 
and age grouping. The new edition 
is now available from R. R. Bowker 
Co., 63 W. 45 Street, New York. It 
consists of 36 pages, 3% by 6 inches, 
illustrated with a bright yellow cover. 
Over 300,000 copies of the first edi- 
tion were distributed. Prices: 25 cents 
in cash for 5 copies; $2.25 for 100 
copies. 
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How Many Words Does a Child Know? 


by Nancy Larrick 
Education Director Children’s Books 
Random House, New York 


As TEACHERS we are continuously 
stressing the size of a child’s vocabu- 
lary. This practice shows up in our 
spelling lists, in our use of vocabulary- 
controlled basic readers, in our men- 
tal aptitude tests, in standardized 
reading tests. For example, the I.Q. 
test is in part a vocabulary test. 
Rightly or wrongly, we say that Betsy 
has greater mental ability, greater na- 
tive wit, if she is familiar with many 
different words. 

We take it for granted that it is 
good for a child to have a large vo- 
cabulary. But what is a large vocabu- 
lary for a first grader? For a fourth 
grader? For a college freshman? 
Make your wildest guess. Then try 
it on your next weekend visitor in 
need of a guessing game. My bet is 
that unless you have studied the more 
recent research, your guess will be far 
below the estimates shown in such re- 
search. Because we do seem to operate 
in a vocabulary-centered curriculum, 
these research findings have tremen- 
dous significance for all who are con- 
cerned with the child’s language de- 


velopment. 


Why Vocabulary 
Is Difficult To Measure 


For many years people tried to re- 
cord the language of children by 
writing down what they heard the 
child say. Such reports were full of 
errors and omissions because of the 


onrush of words that may character- 
ize a child’s spontaneous speech. Not 
until I tried to make such a record 
myself did I realize how difficult it is 
to record by hand the conversation of 
a young child. Even for the expert 
stenographer, he will go too fast at 
certain times. With the very young, 
there are many combinations of 
sounds which are not identifiable as 
words, many incomplete sentences, 
and frequently a rapidly shifting train 
of thought. 

Now that such conversations can 
be recorded mechanically, we can 
make an accurate and complete study 
of a child’s language. However, I 
have found only one piece of pub- 
lished research based on the mechani- 
cally recorded language of children. 

But recording the words an indi- 
vidual uses is only part of the prob- 
lem. We still have the difficulty of 
counting the number of different 
words he has used. Do we count the 
singular noun ball as one word and 
the plural balls as the same word or 
a different word? What about quick 
and quickly, run and running, have 
and had? 

Should such nicknames and dimin- 
utives as “Quack-Quack” for duck be 
counted as a word? Should the proper 
names of places and persons be 
counted? The decisions on all of these 
questions have varied greatly not only 
among those who have tried to mea- 
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sure the extent of vocabulary but by 
those who have attempted to measure 
the reading difficulty of a story or 
book. 

But even if there were agreement 
on these questions, the vocabulary 
count of a recorded conversation 
would not give the child’s complete 
vocabulary. This is because it is a 
measure of the words needed for that 
particular occasion, not the measure 
of the words that might have been 
used if the situation had been differ- 
ent. . 
Another great difficulty in measur- 
ing vocabulary comes from the many 
meanings which a single word may 
have. In his speech a child may show 
that he knows green as a color, but 
does he know green meaning not ripe? 
In the research studies it is generally 
assumed that a child “knows” a word 


if he recognizes one meaning of the 
word. Yet that is not a very satisfac- 
tory ruling when we want to measure 
the extent of a person’s vocabulary. 


Ways in Which Vocabulary 
Has Been Measured 


Five important methods of measur- 
ing vocabulary have been used: 

1. Counting the different words re- 
corded from the conversation or 
speech in a “natural” situation. 

2. Counting the different words 
used in the written work of an indi- 
vidual. For example, in the past stu- 
dents have tabulated the different 
words used by Shakespeare in his 
writing, and assumed that the grand 
total of words written by Shakespeare 
made up his total vocabulary. By this 
time, we are ready to agree that 
Shakespeare probably knew thousands 
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of words, or even hundreds of thou- 
sands, not recorded in his written 
work. 

3. Counting the different words 
listed by children in a “free-associa- 
tion” test. This means asking children 
to list any or all words that come to 
mind and then counting the number 
of words so listed. 

4. Counting the different words 
listed by children in a stimulus-re- 
sponse test. This means asking chil- 
dren to list all words suggested by a 
picture or some such general topic as 
home, school, farm, or store. 

5. Estimating the extent of vocabu- 
lary from the number of words recog- 
nized on a selected list. This involves 
two big questions: (a) How do we 
test recognition? and (b) How do we 
select the list of words for the test? 
A survey of the literature shows that 
there has been rather general agree- 
ment on the former and violent dis- 
agreement on the latter. 

Seashore and Eckerson devised a 
Vocabulary Recognition Test which 
combines the most commonly used 
tests of word recognition: multiple- 
choice and writing out definitions. 
Others have used similar devices. 

With young children who can nei- 
ther read nor write, this and similar 
word recognition tests are given orally 
with the examiner recording the 
child’s definition or use in a sentence. 
Older children can write their own 
answers. 


Choosing the Sample of Words 


The real debate has arisen over the 
selection of a list of words for such 
a test. For many years research stud- 
ies have been made using a scientific 





sampling of words taken from a dic- 
tionary list. On this general principle 
there seems to be little controversy. 
The fighting breaks out over the size 
of the dictionary to be used. Should 
it be a dictionary of 18,000 words 
such as Terman and Childs used in 
1912? At the time of their study, 
scholars seemed to agree that a child 
couldn’t possibly have a vocabulary 
as large as 18,000 words so a sampling 
from such a list would be adequate. 

Some years later, Gillette tested 
himself with the same list and esti- 
mated his vocabulary to be 16,833 
words. Then he tested himself with a 
sampling of words from a dictionary 
of 209,000 words. When he used this 
larger list, the size of his estimated vo- 
cabulary was 127,888 words. The 
contrast was so marked that scholars 
quickly realized there must be some 
relation between the size of the word 
list from which the sample was taken 
and the size of the estimated vocabu- 
lary. In the thirties, a number of 
studies were made using samplings 
from dictionaries of 100,000 to 450,- 
000 words with college students and 
adults. 

Seashore and Eckerson worked out 
a word recognition test based on a 
dictionary of 371,000 words. They 
tried this on college freshmen and 
sophomores and found the estimated 
vocabulary of the average student in 
the group was 155,736. 

It is interesting to note that none 
of the tests based on a large dic- 
tionary sample was used with children 
until 1941. Then Mary Katherine 
Smith used the Seashore-Eckerson 
test on public school children in a 
farm village, a middle class suburban 
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city, and a mixed rural-suburban vil- 
lage. Her findings indicated that the 
vocabulary of children in the grades 
had been grossly underestimated. 
Note the contrast in the following 
estimates for Grade 7 (12-year-olds.) 
Terman & Childs .. 1912 18,000 7,200 
Kirkpatrick 1907 28,000 10,666 
Smith, M. K. ...... 1941 $71,000 55,000 

Smith’s study included children 
from each of the twelve grades. She 
estimated that first graders have a 
vocabulary of 24,000 words, roughly 
17,000 basic words and 7,000 derived 
words. 

In 1925 and 1926, records had been 
made of the language of two groups 
of six-year-olds. Both of these indi- 
cated that a first grader probably had 
a vocabulary of 2,500 words. In 1936, 
E. W. Dolch published an article in 
which he estimated the average first 
grader’s vocabulary at 2,703 words. 

Mary Katherine Smith’s estimate of 
24,000 words for a first grader’s vo- 
cabulary was almost ten times as big 
as any earlier estimates for the same 
grade. 

Then the fireworks began. Papers 
were read, articles were written, let- 
ters were sent to the editor, cross ex- 
aminations were set up at several of 
the professional meetings. Seashore 
and Mary Katherine Smith were the 
targets for most of the criticism. 

Then Hartmann published his find- 
ings of several years earlier and made 
the statement that Seashore’s estimate 
for the vocabulary of college under- 
graduates was “fantastically low.” Us- 
ing a sample from a larger dictionary 
than Seashore and Eckerson had used, 
Hartmann estimated that the average 
college student had a _ vocabulary 
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100,000 words greater than Seashore 
had estimated. 

Although Hartmann’s figures were 
much higher than Seashore’s for col- 
lege students, there seems to have 
been little discussion or debate about 
these estimates of vocabulary size, The 
debate centered about Mary Kather- 
ine Smith’s figures for the vocabulary 
of elementary and high school chil- 
dren. As late as November, 1949, 
Elementary English carried a detailed 
criticism of Smith’s figures by Dr. 
Dolch and a documented refutation 
by Dr. Seashore. In his statement, Dr. 
Seashore explained that Smith’s fig- 
ures should not be considered national 
norms since they had been determined 
by tests in only three schools. He also 
pointed out that the figures for the 
various grades had been arrived at by 
testing different children in these 


grades although it might have been 


more accurate to test the same chil- 
dren as they moved from grade to 
grade through the years. 


Substantiating Evidence 


Since the Smith report in 1941, a 
number of scholars have used the test- 
by-sample technique in an attempt to 
estimate the vocabularies of children. 
All of these have produced estimates 
much larger than those based on the 
smaller dictionary or those of the ear- 
lier record-and-count technique. 

The Seashore-Eckerson test, used 
by M. K. Smith, was also used by 
Schulman and Havighurst in 1947 
and by Cynthia Colvin in 1951. Their 
findings can be compared to Smith’s 
findings as follows: 


Schulman ........ 9th 
Schulman . 10th 
a . Tth 


38,930 37,900 
41,400 43,100 
33,461 35,000 
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Of the three new estimates given, 
one is greater than Smith’s, two are 
roughly 2,000 words less. But all three 
are very close to the Smith figures, so 
close as to substantiate the general 
size of children’s vocabulary as esti- 
mated by Smith. 


Summary of Research 


A survey of the research in this 
field warrants certain significant con- 
clusions: 

1. Vocabulary estimates which are 
based on a sampling from an un- 
abridged dictionary are much larger 
than those based on a sampling from 
an abridged dictionary. 

2. Repeated tests with college un- 
dergraduates and adults show that 
their estimated vocabulary is certainly 
over 100,000 words, probably over 
200,000 words. 

3. It would be expected that such 
vocabulary growth would be gradual 
through the years of the individual’s 
growth. Certainly if a college sopho- 
more, probably aged 20, has a vocab- 
ulary of roughly 155,000 words (Sea- 
shore and Eckerson, 1940), it seems 
hard to believe that he could have 
known only some 7,200 words as a 
seventh grader just eight years earlier 
as Terman and Childs estimated. 

4. The findings of Schulman and 
Havighurst with ninth and tenth 
graders and of Colvin with seventh 
graders approximate those of Smith 
within a range of 2,000 words. This 
seems to substantiate Smith’s esti- 
mates. 


What Does This Mean for 
Classroom Teachers? 


In our eagerness to have children 





master the 18 words in the pre-primer 
or even the 258 words in a more ad- 
vanced reader, it is easy to forget the 
tremendous number of words that a 
child can identify by ear at least. 

There was a day when a child was 
introduced to new words only through 
the language he met in his home, 
school and community. Often that 
was a very limited number of words. 
But today he is hearing the language 
of radio and television as well. Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn are familiar place 
names for he is surely hearing these 
“space terms.” Formosa and Panmun- 
jom, Syngman Rhee and Malenkov 
are heard almost daily. It seems likely, 
then, that the average child’s vocabu- 
lary is far larger today than it was 
ten or fifteen years ago. Because most 
children are regular TV followers, it 
is possible that their vocabulary may 
be richer in certain areas than that of 
their teacher who has no TV set and 
seldom watches a TV program. 

In the light of this situation, there 

are certain questions that we may well 
ask ourselves as we try to work out a 
rich language program in the class- 
room: 
1. Are we making the most of the 
child’s very extensive acquaintance 
with words—through a rich variety of 
reading materials, through his own 
creative use of language both oral and 
written, and through a broad expanse 
of subject matter? 

2. Are we giving children a chance 
to use the vocabulary they have ac- 
quired outside of the classroom—a vo- 
cabulary that is pertinent to the child 
because he has learned it through 
some exciting experience or some en- 
tertainment such as a TV show? 
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3. Are we keeping our own vocab- 
ulary ahead of, or even up to, the 
child’s growing acquaintance with 
words so that we can help to create 
a classroom experience that is rich 
and vivid and stimulating? 

These are questions which have no 
pat answers, of course. But they war- 
rant coming back to if we are to make 
the most of what we know about the 
vocabulary of children. 


New Children’s Book Clubs 


Within the past year at least three 
new children’s book clubs have sprung 
up. All report splendid results of 
their membership drives. 

Young Readers of America, Inc., a 
junior division of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, 345 Hudson St., New 
York, claims more than 100,000 mem- 
bers. Each month a subscribing mem- 
ber receives one of the Landmark 
Books, children’s American history 
books published by Random House. 
Books sell at retail price ($1.50) plus 
postage. 

My Weekly Reader Book Club was 
launched this fall by American Edu- 
cation Publications, publishers of My 
Weekly Reader, and Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, 
Ohio. The plan calls for the purchase 
of five books during the school year 
with a free book dividend in addition. 

Parents Magazine’s Book Club for 
Children was launched in September. 
Books of all kinds from many pub- 
lishers will be offered at the uniform 
price of $1.47. For information write 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York. 
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Today’s Boys Can and Do Read— 
Reports Boys’ Club Leader 


by Iris Vinton 
Director, Publications Service 


and Chairman, National Library Committee 


Boys’ Clubs of America 


EicHT Years’ working with boys and 
books and an analysis of some 30,000 
or more individual opinions on books 
from members of Boys’ Clubs over the 
country have convinced me that boys 
can and do read and that they know 
in general what they like to read. 

For eight years Boys’ Clubs of 
America has conducted a national 
reading program. However, since the 
1860’s when Boys’ Clubs were first 
established in New England towns, 
the library has been a part of the 
overall program of each Club. A na- 
tional program was set up within re- 
cent years in order to stimulate the 
interest in books and reading among 
boys who, outside the school, lacked 
opportunities for reading experiences. 

Participation in reading was en- 
couraged and promoted in much the 
same way as participation in athletics, 
games, other physical activities, and 
in crafts and hobbies—it is something 
to enjoy each day; it’s fun. Especially 
in reading, boys, from as young as 
seven to as old as seventeen, needed 
the assurance of taking part in an ac- 
tivity which boys everywhere thought 
was important and about which there 
was considerable fanfare on their own 
level. 

Breakfast cereal never became pop- 
ular with the small fry until the adult 
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it’s-good-for-you theme was aban- 
doned and everyone began plugging 
it as something to eat and be a second 
Joe DiMaggio, or words to that effect. 
A young fellow can understand what 
it’s all about and at the same time get 
pretty excited about tucking into 
breakfast. 

By making reading important on 
the boy’s own level, Boys’ Club peo- 
ple encouraged friendly relations be- 
tween boys and books. The establish- 
ment of such friendly relations is 
basic to voluntary reading. The ma- 
jority of youngsters in the Clubs are 
not avid readers; they are not even 
habitual readers. In this respect they 
are probably no different from the 
youngsters who do not happen to be- 
long to Boys’ Clubs. 

Boys particularly may have actual 
feelings of hostility toward books for 
any number of reasons. We have 
found some of the more important to 
be: 
(1) Non-acceptance by the group 
of reading as an activity. The reader 
is “different.” He fears he may be re- 
jected by the group. 

(2) Unfamiliarity with books in 
free association. Books are strangers 
or at best nodding acquaintances. He 
meets them in school to learn and 
when he goes to the public library to 





“look up something,” or to “take out” 
a reading assignment. There is no real 
home library because of economic or 
other reasons. He doesn’t have the 
money to buy his own books so he ac- 
quires no feeling of possession about 
them. And he seldom considers. a 
book as important to “save up for” as, 
for instance, a baseball bat or glove. 
The social atmosphere in which he 
lives places primary emphasis upon 
physical activities and spectatorship 
in his free time, so he seldom has a 
chance to develop the capacity to en- 
joy reading experiences. 

(3) Lack of reading skill makes 
him feel insecure. He becomes ag- 
gressively defensive and _ remarks, 
“Don’t like books,” “Reading’s bor- 
ing,” “Too much like school,” “T like 
comic books better,” or something 


similar. 
More Readers in Boys’ Clubs 


In spite of the negative attitude 
toward reading which most boys had 
acquired apparently by the time they 
were of reading age, there are an in- 
creasing number of readers in Boys’ 
Clubs. Figures over the past eight 
years show that not only are more 
Boys’ Clubs carrying on a long-range 
reading program, but also that the 
numbers of boys in the various Clubs 
who participate in the program are 
increasing. 

It must be remembered that all 
these boys are voluntary readers. They 
may be encouraged and skillfully 
guided into reading by their librari- 
ans and advisors, but the boy reads 
because he chooses to read, because 
he himself wants to read. As one boy 
aged twelve said, “I got a charge out 
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of this. First book I ever read.” He 
certainly did not mean it was the first 
book he had ever read, but it was the 
first book he had read on his own, of 
his own free choice, and he had a real 
feeling of accomplishment. He went 
on to read more books. 

Another fact which supports the 
statement that more boys are reading, 
and perhaps even more boys are read- 
ing more books, is that Clubs are re- 
porting greater use of the Club li- 
brary, in some cases even greater use 
of a nearby public library. In a recent 
comparison of attendance figures for 
the various activities in Boys’ Clubs, 
such as games room, gymnasium, craft 
shops, etc., it was found that in a 
number of instances (not too many it 
is true, but sufficient to show what 
can be done if interest is skillfully 
promoted) the library attendance 
equaled that of the gymnasium and 
participation in reading and other li- 
brary activities was almost as high as 
in athletics. 

Boys’ Club people have found that 
it is the skillful promotion of interest 
in any worthwhile activity at boy’s 
level that results in participation in 
the first place, and then develops in 
increased and continued enjoyable 
participation in that activity— 
whether it be swimming or reading 
books. 

It takes the same amount of effort 
by ‘a skilled, trained instructor to get 
a group of boys deeply interested in 
becoming good ‘swimmers who really 
like to swim as it does to interest a 
group of boys in being good readers 
who have a deep sense of satisfaction 
in reading. A factor that has a very 


‘definite bearing on this, however, is 
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that the skilled, trained advisor in 
reading who knows how to work with 
boys is much harder to find than the 
right kind of swimming instructor. 


More “Young Appeal” Books 


Today many more books are avail- 
able on concept and interest levels 
which are on a par with the compre- 
hension and intelligence levels of the 
various aged boys, but have been care- 
fully and thoughtfully geared to their 
reading skills and speech patterns. 
The availability of these attractive, 
“young-appeal” books has increased 
readership among boys who feel as 
insecure in the book field as they do, 
for example, as beginners in basket- 
ball. The beginner of twelve may 
know just about everything there is 
to know about basketball, but his skill 
is limited. Similarly, he may know a 
great many things and is perhaps 
highly intelligent, but his skill in han- 
dling the symbols of printed commu- 
nication is about equal to his skill in 
manipulating the basketball. Interest 
increases with increased skill. If prac- 
tice methods keep pace with his abil- 
ity to perform so that he continues to 
have a feeling of accomplishment, he 
wants to keep trying something a little 
harder. The gaining of skill is fun in 
itself. 

The kinds of trade books and newer 
teaching methods have been changing 
the development of reading skill from 
a rather painful experience to a 
pleasurable one. About a third of the 
Boys’ Club readers from 8 to-13 who 
reported on books this past year stated 
that one of the reasons they liked the 
book was that it was easy to read. If 
the book did not come up to what 
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they considered the level of their in- 
telligence, however, they were all 
quick to comment, “too childish” or 
“must be for younger kids,” no mat- 
ter what the reading skill level. They 
showed an astonishing ability to meas- 
ure their own skill in reading and 
capacity to understand, and to be 
forthright about them. 

There is little in the foregoing that 
applies to the relatively small number 
of boys who, as though they had been 
born with books in their hands and a 
magic key to words, read almost any- 
thing any time. These boys are confi- 
dent readers. Each time a new book 
comes into the library, they’re on the 
reception committee. Words are not 
barriers; they are bridges to all sorts of 
exciting experiences. These boys are a 
long way from being the bookworms 
(commonly called “sissies”) of yester- 
year; rather they are those boys who 
show greater capacity for growing as 
a whole personality than other boys. 
Their interests and activities range 
from doing pull-ups and broadjump- 
ing in the gym to playing chess or 
acting in a play. 

These boys need guidance among 
the greats in literature and among the 
best books, old and new, fact and fic- 
tion. 

We have found, however, that the 
majority of boys must be guided into 
taking the first independent steps in 
reading, into walking, then into run- 
ning. When they. begin to walk, they 
form the habit of reading. Then they 
will make. some general comments on 
books, such as this from a. thirteen- 
year-old trampoline champ, “They 
(books he’d read) have given me 
hours of fun-coated education.” 





Visual Aids Can Help Develop 
Independence in Reading 


by Lenora Logan 
Principal, James A. Garfield School 
Willoughby, Ohio 


MANY VISUAL aids are being used suc- 
cessfully to help the young reader de- 
velop independence in reading. This 
practice becomes particularly impor- 
tant as children move from the grad- 
ual pace of the primary grades to the 
more rapid pace and more diversified 
program of the intermediate grades. 

By using visual aids, the teacher 
can improve and enrich the child’s 
learning experiences and thus encour- 
age him to seek information, to select 
and reject materials, and read criti- 
cally. 


The Opaque Projector 


Teachers are finding the opaque 
projector a valuable tool for reading 
readiness in the primary grades or 
with the slow learners. Materials for 
projection should be easily accessible 
and in order. The best results are 
achieved when illustrations covering a 
topic are arranged as a unit with a 
definite sequence. This may be done 
in several ways. You may stack your 
mounted pictures or words in the or- 
der in which they are to be shown. 
You may also mount the pictures, 
words or story on uniform 8 x 8 cards, 
and then hinge the cards back and 
forth in accordion style, so you may 


The writer wishes to express apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Kent Chapter 
of the I.C.1.R.I. for their assistance in pro- 
viding ideas and materials for this article. 
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have a useful arrangement of your 
materials. 

Another plan is to fasten your pic- 
tures, words, sentences or stories, 
evenly spaced, on a long strip of 
shelf or wrapping paper. This strip 
is inserted in the projector and moved 
sideways from picture to picture. 

A wide variety of reading material 
from the reading-readiness through 
the intermediate grades can be pre- 
pared in this manner. When this 
printed material is projected and the 
child recognizes his own name on the 
screen, he becomes interested and 
wants to learn what the other words 
say. Directions printed in manuscript 
may be projected, as, “Good morning, 
Jim!” “John, open the door!” “Mary, 
bring me your book!” 

A page from a pre-primer or primer 
may be thrown on the screen and the 
group read it together. The child 
who is shy, timid, or slow, experi- 
ences success by reading with the 
group. He enjoys hearing his own 
voice speaking the words correctly. 
This gives him courage to try too. 

Familiar pictures with key words 
may be projected to encourage chil- 
dren to tell the story of the picture. 
These stories may be written on the 
board and then prepared for screen- 
ing during the reading period. Read- 
ing their own stories from the screen 
creates and stimulates interest. This 
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story, written in his own words, be- 
comes a rich experience for the child. 
He can read it. The child has a de- 
sire to learn the words and to read 
them so he can participate with the 
group. The attention of the group is 
upon the screen and not upon the 
child who is reading. 


The Felt or Flannel! Board 


The felt or flannel board has nu- 
merous possibilities as an aid to in- 
dependent reading. 

To develop the ability to observe 
likenesses and differences, you may 
arrange a row of animals or objects, 
all alike except one, on the felt board. 
A child will select the one that is dif- 
ferent, remove it and see that the 
remaining ones are all alike. The 
child may rearrange the objects and 
choose someone to find the one that 
is different. The difference may be 
in size, shape, color or activity. The 
child should recognize and tell how 
they are different, as: “This is dif- 
ferent because it is bigger” or “This 
one is different because it is red.” 

To present words with the same 
initial sounds, arrange a number of 
objects beginning with the d sound 
on the board, plus one or two joker 
words. Ask the child to come to the 
board and remove all the articles that 
start like dog and doll, saying each 
one as he removes it. A number of 
objects with which he is familiar 
should be presented first so the child 
may experience success, and so gain 
independence and a feeling of ac- 
complishment. 

The felt board may be used to help 
the child tell his own story or retell 
one he has heard. He will need pic- 
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tures of the main characters and any 
furniture, trees, or properties impor- 
tant in the story. These are put upon 
the board and removed as the action 
is recounted. Frequently a series of 
children will tell the events of the 
story chapter by chapter, moving the 
characters about on the felt-board 
“stage.” This encourages independ- 
ent reading in each child since he 
wants to know the story well enough 
to re-tell it and have the experience 
of placing the characters on the 
board. 


Filmstrips and Reading 


Since it is not possible to bring 
children into contact with all the won- 
ders of the world, the filmstrip fills 
a great gap. For example, the group 
may have first-hand experiences with 
classroom pets which they wish to 
learn more about. A good filmstrip 
may help develop new concepts and 
encourage spontaneous discussion and 
new vocabulary development. It may 
be used as a developmental lesson or 
as supplementary reading. 

Today several book companies have 
included filmstrips as a part of their 
basal reading programs. The Row- 
Peterson Textfilms in Reading and 
the filmstrips for the Alice and Jerry 
Basic Readers use black and white 
pictures and text to present authentic 
materials to correlate with various 
units of the readers. Some of the 
films contain reading text that may be 
used in place of the basic readers. 
Some advantages of the Textfilms 
are: 

1, When using a Textfilm, all chil- 
dren in the group are receiving the 
same sense impressions at the same 





time. They all begin their learning 
from the same data. 

2. The projected image centers and 
holds the attention of the entire group 
more effectively than can be done 
when pupils are looking at pages in 
individual books. 

3. Learning with the film starts 
with pictured objects and situations, 
rather than with words; the children 
begin learning in terms of actual or 
vicarious experience, rather than with 
words, which are only symbols of 
reality. 

4. Each frame of a Textfilm is a 
learning situation in which children 
participate, as a group and as indi- 
viduals, sharing experiences. 

5. The skills taught in the basic 
reading period can be enriched, ex- 
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tended, and reinforced through the 
use of the Textfilms.’ 


Using These Materials 


I have mentioned only a few of the 
visual aids useful in the teaching of 
reading. There are dozens of others 
—posters and shelfpaper “movies,” 
classroom signs and labels, illustrated 
experience charts and books, puppets 
and movies. And of course since the 
first little red school house, the black- 
board has been used as a visual aid. 

As with all other aids, these must 
be used thoughtfully and creatively 
to encourage the faltering ones, to 
give color and drama to the apathetic 
ones, to give confidence and joy to all. 


1. “The Textfilm Story.” Society for 
Visual Aids, Chicago, Illinois. 
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What Is Skimming? What Are Its Uses 
At Different Grade Levels? 


by Helen S. Grayum 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


Not ONLY are most adults intrigued 
by the process of reading; they are 
genuinely interested in improving 
their own techniques. With students 
and businessmen, lawyers and home- 
makers, farmers and tradesmen, clerks 
and scientists, the response is the 
same. There is more reading to be 
done, they say, than they can possibly 
cover—reading that is a part of keep- 
ing up-to-date with the everyday tasks 
at hand. They often feel a personal 
shortcoming, and wish they could 
command greater skill. This was one 
of the most striking observations noted 
in a recent exploratory study made in 
reading. 

The types of reading ability needed 
today are many, just as the purposes 
of reading are many. In the past, the 
teaching of reading has generally em- 
phasized development of a detailed 
and meticulous approach, although 
some authorities have long favored 
different procedures when reading for 
different purposes. Some purposes, 
these authorities point out, require 
careful study of individual words and 
word relationships, and time for re- 
flection, while others are adequately 
achieved by comprehension of the 
main ideas. Ability in reading for one 


This article is based on Dr. Grayum’s 
Doctoral Dissertation completed at Indiana 
University in 1952. 
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purpose does not, however, assure 
equal ability for another. Reading 
which is slow and laborious does not 
necessarily indicate ability for any 
purpose, although it has often been 
associated with “careful” and there- 
fore “good” reading. 

The reader’s attitude toward rate, 
often instilled early in reading experi- 
ences, is a potent factor—it can per- 
mit or prevent development of variety 
in reading rate. The reader may, on 
the one hand, recognize the need for 
an increased rate sometimes, yet re- 
frain from attempting to read faster 
because he feels that to read faster is 
to read less carefully. 

Although reference to skimming has 
been made off and on for the past 
fifty years, little information about 
skimming and how to teach it is found 
in professional literature. Therefore, 
an exploratory study to discover the 
nature of skimming, its purpose and 
place as an ability in reading, was 
needed. 


A Study of Skimming 


Twenty-five students in each of six 
groups took part in the study. The 
six groups were fourth graders, sev- 
enth graders, tenth graders, college 
freshmen, graduate students and 
widely-read adults. All had intelli- 
gence and reading ability that were 
average or above. 





A readably-written selection of so- 
cial studies content, generally not un- 
familiar, with a comparatively light 
concept load was chosen for each of 
the six levels. Each person was asked 
to skim the selection according to his 
best knowledge and ability. Observa- 
tions were recorded by code and sup- 
plemented by eye-movement photo- 
graphs. 

Afterward each student took two 
tests, one on general ideas, and the 
other on details. As the criterion of 
skimming ability for this investigation, 
a time unit score was obtained by di- 
viding the subject’s combined scores 
on the two tests by the time required 
for reading. 

The next step was to make an in- 
tensive study of the five people in each 
group who had the highest scores, 
called “The Goods,” and the five in 
each group with the lowest scores, 
“The Poors.” An analysis was made of 
their comprehension test scores and of 
their reading techniques as revealed 
by observation and eye-movement 
photographs. They were also inter- 
viewed to discover their attitudes to- 
ward reading, and to check with them 
the observations recorded. Confer- 
ences were held with expert teachers 
on various levels, and classroom ob- 
servations supplemented findings of 
the study by adding information on 
points of view and practices in the 
teaching of skimming. 


What We Learned 
About Skimming 


Results of the study showed marked 
differences among individuals in the 
same age-grade level, even though all 
were average or above in intelligence 
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and in general reading ability. Per- 
sons rating superior skimming ability 
used many more techniques, as shown 
by flexibility (of rate) and origi- 
nality, than did those whose scores 
were near the bottom of the scale. 

For example, one college freshman 
representing the Goods, had a read- 
ing rate ranging from 600 to 1380 
words per minute with 84% compre- 
hension of general ideas and 60% of 
the details. In that part of the selec- 
tion read most slowly every line was 
covered with two or three fixations 
per line, while in the part read most 
rapidly there were five sweeps across 
the card of 12 lines, with one or two 
fixations per “line” across the card as 
shown by the photographs. 

Another freshman, representing the 
Poors, showed a range of 175 to 240 
words per minute, and scored 42% 
comprehension of general ideas and 
70% of the details. In the portion 
read most slowly the subject covered 
every line, rereading three lines of the 
12 and regressing many times. Even 
in the part read most rapidly every 
line was covered. For the entire selec- 
tion this person’s average number of 
words per fixation was 1, in contrast 
to 2.65 words per fixation averaged 
by the freshman cited above. 

A relationship was shown between 
the scores of skimming ability and 
standardized test scores of intelligence 
and reading, but with marked excep- 
tions. A high total score on a stand- 
ardized reading test did not assure the 
ability to skim. For example, one col- 
lege freshman with a_ psychological 
rating (percentile) of 85 and a read- 
ing rating of 85 required 21 minutes 
for reading the selection, with an 
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average rate of 198 words per minute, 
and 51% correct on the combined 
tests. Another college freshman with 
a psychological rating of 77 and a 
reading rating of 82 required 5.8 min- 
utes for reading the selection, with an 
average rate of 72.3 words per min- 
ute, and 73% correct on the combined 
tests. 

The smallest differences in rate and 
the greatest in comprehension were 
found in the fourth grade group, with 
the seventh grade group next. At 
these levels ability to comprehend and 
evaluate ideas was a greater determin- 
ing factor in skimming ability than 
was rate of reading. In the adult 
group circumstances were reversed. 

Techniques observed in skimming 
included skipping in various degrees, 
marked changes in rate, pausing, re- 
gressing, looking back, and looking 
ahead. The last-named was used in- 
frequently, however. All were ob- 
served at all levels. Mastery of cer- 
tain fundamentals of reading—me- 
chanics, vocabulary, comprehension 
and thinking—appeared to be neces- 
sary for efficient skimming. In addi- 
tion those classified as the Goods 
showed excellent judgment in ad- 
justing reading rate according to the 
content (although there was great 
variation in rate of reading specific 
portions of the selection) , and showed 
persistence in adhering to the immedi- 
ate purposes of reading. Those classi- 
fied as the Poors, on the other hand, 
were more inclined to read everything 
at the same rate, or showed less wis- 
dom in the discrimination of ideas for 
the immediate reading purposes. 

The study showed that response to 
the content was a highly individual 
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matter; minute personal reactions 
were reflected in the reading pattern. 
Skillful skimming might be called a 
form of rapid reading but implies, the 
study indicated, advanced or higher- 
level techniques. 


In Conclusion 


Concepts of skimming, referred to 
near the beginning of this report, 
may be grouped into four broad cat- 
egories, according to the purpose for 
which the ability is used. The chief 
purposes of skimming at certain grade 
levels recommended in thirty repre- 
sentative courses of study, listed in or- 
der of frequency of mention, were: 

1. To find specific information— 
stressed on primary and intermediate 
levels, but not at senior high school 
level. 

2. To.find pertinent information in 
a certain book or article—emphasized 
at all levels but proportionately more 
in senior high school. 

3. To find general ideas—also em- 
phasized at all levels, but propor- 
tionately more in senior high school. 

4. To locate information, such as 
appropriate books and articles—stress- 
ed at all levels. 

The value of skimming to get a 
genera! picture before reading for de- 
tails was pointed out by teachers at 
all levels except the primary. 

There is need for a more compre- 
hensive view of the meaning of skim- 
ming. Greater understanding of its 
nature and techniques, as well as of 
its uses, would aid teachers in devel- 
oping this ability more effectively in 
their students. Interviews accompany- 
ing this study revealed that a teach- 
er’s own ability to skim appeared to 





influence the encouragement of this 
skill. Furthermore, an abundance of 
suitable reading material at hand is 
probably an important provision. 
The foundation for this ability 
should be laid when the child is learn- 
ing to read, and guidance in its 
development continued judiciously 
throughout his school career as a part 
of the whole reading program. Stu- 
dents should be taught how to deter- 
mine candidly their own purpose of 
reading, how procedure may vary ac- 
cording to purpose and background of 
information, and the significance, in 


time and satisfaction, of using the 
reading procedure best suited for a 
particular purpose. 

Of prime importance in develop- 
ing the ability to skim is establishing 
the purpose, evaluating the import- 
ance of ideas in terms of the purpose, 
developing flexibility of rate, and en- 
couraging individual techniques which 
accomplish clearly the purpose for 
reading. For there must be not only 
conviction but determination in order, 
or as one seventh grader put it, “to 
get the most meaning from the fewest 
words.” 
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Children and Their Reading 


As Seen by a Bookmobile Librarian 


by Ruth Warncke 
Librarian, Kent County Library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(The Kent County Library serves 
both rural and urban communities, 
with twelve small branches, and three 
bookmobiles. The staff of the County 
Library sees daily evidence that given 
an opportunity, children read in spite 
of modern distractions. ) 


THE MENDING room at the County 
Library is piled high with books— 
worn, dirty, torn, and tired. The 
menders work against time as the li- 
brarians say hopefully, “How are you 
coming? We need those books des- 


perately.” 

Most of these are children’s books. 
They have been read to a frazzle by 
boys and girls who live in urban as 
well as rural areas. Many of them 
have bicycles and pets and other dis- 
tractions. Their families have cars 
and radios and television sets. But 
the children read. 

Here is the 1952 record for Harris 
Creek School, a one-room rural 
school with 28 students. Thirty-two 
books to supplement the inadequate 
school collection were left by the 
County Library bookmobile on each 
of five visits, making a total of 160 
books available, none of which stayed 
in the school longer than six weeks. 
The total circulation of these books 
was 1108. On an average, each child 
read 39 books during the school year. 

Among the books for primary 
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readers were Foxie by Ingri D’Au- 
laire, Winter Noisy Book by Margaret 
Wise Brown, Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck by Dr. Seuss, Summer Is 
Here by Bertha Morris Parker, Small 
Rain by Jessie Orton Jones and Au- 
tumn Harvest by Alvin Tresselt. For 
older boys and girls, there were Bill 
and His Neighbors by Lois Fisher, 
Swamp Fox by Marion M. Brown, 
Wild Wild West by James Daugherty, 
Big Book of Indians by Sydney E. 
Fletcher, Mountain Girl by Genevieve 
Fox, Henry Clay by Helen Monsell, 
and Garden We Planted Together by 
the U.N. Secretariat. 

These books were not imposed on 
the children. Each child chose one 
book from the collection of 1500 on 
the bookmobile to add to his room’s 
collection. He was free to make his 
own choice. A professionally trained 
librarian stood by to give guidance 
if the child wanted a certain type of 
material or was uncertain whether 
the book he had chosen met his needs. 


Books Must Be Available 


The reasons behind any child’s 
choice of a book, or his willingness 
to read, are complex. 

What motivated the child who took 
the book on human relations, Bill and 
His Neighbors? Was he concerned 
about building understanding between 
people? The most idealistic of us will 





doubt that. Could the cartoon illus- 
trations have intrigued him? Did the 
print and vocabulary convince him 
that he could read this book himself? 

Whatever the reasons which moti- 
vate a child to choose a book, it is 
a categorical imperative that he can- 
not choose it if it is not there. Chil- 
dren to whom no books are available 
do not read. Availability is the con- 
stant factor in children’s reading. 
Books to a certain extent supply their 
own motivation. Simply by being 
present they ask to be read. 

How much material is available 
has a bearing on a child’s reading, 
too. In a minimum collection, deter- 
mined by need rather than numbers, 
the doors to reading satisfaction are 
opened only a little way. A child 
may find something in each subject 
field (providing his tastes conform 
somewhat to general patterns), but 
his free ranging curiosity will be 
stopped by the numerical limitation 
of the books on his subject and within 
his reading scope. 


Encouragement at School 


Encouragement to read has many 
aspects, few of them exhortatory. In 


a cesmain one-room rural school, 
preparations for the visit of the book- 
mobile are made far in advance. 
Teacher and pupils discuss the books 
which they have had for this period. 
They make a list of questions to ask 
the bookmobile librarian. Are there 
any more books about Homer Price? 
Is the snake book by Zim the best 
one, or should they see another be- 
fore they buy one for their room 
collection? Is there -a biography 
which tells more about the Wright 
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brothers than this one by Stevenson? 

Volunteers prepare a surprise for 
the bookmobile librarian. Claire 
draws a picture of the largest and 
brightest snake in the Zim book. Car! 
writes a talltale of his own invention 
after deep immersion in Paul Bunyan. 
The beginners and first graders plan 
with the teacher to play “Round the 
Mulberry Bush” from Singing Games 
on bookmobile day. 

In this school the teacher reads 
aloud as a matter of course in the 
morning and just before closing time. 
If extra time offers at any part of 
the day, more reading is done. The 
reading corner is attractive and com- 
fortable. In it are the books of the 
small basic collection belonging to the 
school, the County Library books, the 
books borrowed from a branch library 
by the teacher every two weeks, and 
books belonging to individual children 
and proudly lent to the school. 

The dictionary and encyclopedia, 
neither as new as they should be, are 
in constant use. Selected issues of 
current magazines, such as Life, are 
on hand for reference. The bulletin 
board carries clippings from the 
newspaper. Everywhere is evidence 
that reading is useful, thoroughly ap- 
proved and pleasant. In a room like 
this, encouragement permeates the air 
and stirs the least likely to read. 


The Home Situation 


' In many otherwise good homes, 
hardly a handful of books is provided 
for the children. In some homes 
where everything from orange juice 
to ballet shoes is selected with utmost 
care, children’s books are picked up 
at random in the super market with 
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no inquiry as to their value or suit- 
ability. Comic books are not silently 
tolerated during the inevitable phase, 
they are purchased by parents and 
suggested as a sedative to the child 
when his noise becomes troublesome. 
Certain comics are loudly defended 
by parents who eagerly teach the 
child taste in dress, but accept the 
mediocre, the garish, and the offen- 
sive in books as good enough. 

Unless he lives in a large urban 
area, or near a good consolidated 
school, the child may find little op- 
portunity to repair the omissions of 
his home. Hard as it is to believe, 
high schools exist with no libraries 
at all. Some are satisfied with a book 
budget of $100 a year and the library 
services of a teacher during two free 
periods a week. The less said about 
the library situation in many elemen- 


tary schools the better. 


How to Discourage Reading 


The skills developed by parents 
-and teachers in discouraging chil- 
dren’s reading are phenomenal. They 
grant that in activities such as walk- 
ing, driving a car or swimming, some 
children will learn earlier than others, 
and some will develop greater skill. 
But they demand that all children 
learn to read at the age of six and 
progress a measurable distance each 
year. Those who do not are labeled 
and subjected to “remedial reading.” 

There are teachers who assign 
books to be read without motivation 
and without preparation. They de- 
mand reports, and read, untouched by 
the pity of it, the desperate, often dis- 
honest, documentations of frustrating 
reading experiences. They make the 
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world of books look menacing or use- 
less or stuffy or worst of all, out-dated 
—something that no thoroughly alive 
person would any longer be bothered 
with. 

Added to the lack of encourage- 
ment which young people experience 
is the example which many adults set. 
By limiting their own reading to 
newspapers and magazines they indi- 
cate their indifference to literature as 
an art, philosophy as a way of life, 
poetry as an affirmation, or history 
as a guide. By acquiring information 
from quiz programs, over the back- 
yard fence, from digest magazines and 
advertising copy they disclaim faith 
in scholarship, research and docu- 
mentation. 


In Spite of It All 


But in spite of it all, children read! 
They catch the spark of encourage- 
ment that exists in a routine class visit 
to the public library, and they come 
back. If they have no books at home 
or at school or in a library (and 
there are thousands of children in this 
predicament), they read the family 
magazines and all the comics on the 
stands whenever they get a chance. 

Faith in that vital center of a 
child’s being which causes him to 
respond to the printed word keeps li- 
brarians and teachers out in front 
in the battle for books for our boys 
and girls. Some people quarrel about 
where the books shall be—in the 
classroom, in the school library or in 
the public library. Of course they 
should be everywhere. No real 
teacher can teach or live in a room 
without books. Neither can she get 
along without the reservoir which the 
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school library provides. 

The mechanics of reading are the 
responsibility of the school, but the 
development of the child’s skill, en- 
joyment and use of reading is a co- 
operative project. The librarian in 
the school selects and organizes the 
material so that at every stage of his 
reading development the child has 
books on which to practice his skill 
and books which challenge him to 
develop a greater vocabulary and 
greater comprehension. The public 
librarian, on hand when the child is 
not in school, is concerned with help- 
ing the child to become a more skill- 
ful reader even though he comes to 
the public library with no thought 
of school in his head. She helps him 
to select books which enlarge his ex- 
perience, stir his imagination, appeal 
to his latent sense of style and rhythm. 
The two efforts are cooperative, not 
mutually exclusive. 

The county librarian sees many 
aspects of the child’s relationships to 
books. Children and their parents 
come to community bookmobile stops 
and into branches. Children and their 
teachers come to the bookmobile 
when it stops at schools. The librar- 
ian discusses books and reading with 
parents and teachers at PTA meet- 
ings, church groups, farm organiza- 
tions or wherever people are gathered. 
He visits school libraries in action. 

Every contact proves that barring 
physical and psychological handicaps 
children develop as readers when the 
adults who influence them set an ex- 
ample, offer encouragement and pro- 
vide them with a wide choice of 
good books. The county librarian 
knows that everyone who deals with a 
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child can help him to become an 
eager, skillful reader. It is a gift 
any fairy godmother would be proud 
to bestow, and one for which any 
adult will praise the generation in 
which he was born. 


Who Says “Children 
Aren‘t Reading”? 


For those who say “Children 
aren’t reading nowadays” there are 
significant figures from the children’s 
book publishing industry itself. 

In the past five years the sale of 
children’s books has almost doubled. 
Roughly 1,100 new children’s books 
were brought out in 1952 as con- 
trasted with 532 titles in 1935. The 
1953 total will be closer to 1,500. 

Title for title, the big name juve- 
nile authors do better than the adult 
authors, selling more copies over a 
longer period. Walter Farley’s eight 
Black Stallion books have sold an 
average of 100,000 copies each. The 
Babar books have sold over a million 
copies. 

And when we look at the sales re- 
ports on some of the 25c books we 
find even more staggering figures. In 
the past twelve years the Little Golden 
Books are said to have sold over 
220,000 copies. And the Ding-Dong 
School Books by Dr. Frances Hor- 
wich had sold three million copies 
even before the publication date. 

Those who say “Children aren’t 
reading nowadays” had better look to 
the financial statements of the book 
publishers and take a second thought. 
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What Research Says 
About the Teaching of Reading 


Reviewed by Muriel Potter 
State Teachers College 
Y psilanti, Michigan 


Clinical Studies in Reading II. Edited 
by Helen M. Robinson. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monograph #77. 
January 1953. University of Chicago 
Press 

A number of interesting articles are 
to be found in this volume. Some of 
those dealing with research planned 
to answer questions often asked by 
teachers are reviewed here. 


“Visual Efficiency and Progress in 
Learning to Read” by Helen M. Ro- 
binson and Charles B. Huelsman, Jr. 

A summary of research investiga- 
tions, old and new, already carried 
out in this subject shows that a clear- 
cut relationship between visual effi- 
ciency and early reading success has 
not as yet been found. Dr. Robinson 
and Dr. Huelsman planned and car- 
ried on a study whose purposes were 

1. to identify from earlier investi- 
gations the visual characteristics 
which have been found associated 
with reading success or disability; 

2. to obtain the judgment of spe- 
cialists in vision who would suggest 
additional characteristics to this test; 

3. to examine the vision screening 
tests now being used with children, to 
determine what vision difficulties the 
tests are intended to uncover; 

4. to make a battery of vision 
screening tests, using both effective 
ones already in use, and adding others, 
until all the visual difficulties known 
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to be associated with poor reading 
would be uncovered if present; and 

5. to select tests suitable for ap- 
praising reading ability and _ intelli- 
gence, which could be used in con- 
junction with the battery of vision 
tests. ; 

The subjects were three groups, 
each of between 50 and 60 children in 
Grades I, IV and VII in the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Twenty visual characteristics — 
some very familiar to the teacher, 
others less frequently discussed—were 
studied by means of eighteen different 
vision tests. A few of these had been 
especially developed for the investiga- 
tion. The first grade children were 
not given all the tests of this battery 
and the results are reported not com- 
parable to the results for the older 
children. One of the striking findings 
for this group was the unusually large 
number of children who responded 
to the vision tests in such a way as 
to appear to need a professional ex- 
amination of their vision. 

In the group of 57 first graders, the 
results of The Massachusetts Vision 
Test showed 28 making records sug- 
gesting the need of professional ex- 
amination of their vision. When the 
same children were tested with the 
Eames battery, 25 children appeared 
to need such an examination. Tested 
again with the Keystone battery, only 
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twelve children scored within the 
pass and doubtful range, while 45. of 
them failed one test or more. 

These results suggest not only that 
the Keystone battery is likely to send 
a larger proportion of first grade chil- 
dren for eye examination than the 
other batteries, but also one of the 
following conclusions: either our first 
graders see poorly as a group, or that 
the batteries used are measuring as- 
pects of vision not important for 
reading. 

Four factors shown by this study to 
be important for good reading at first 
grade level are acuity, depth, accom- 
modation and binocular reading. It 
is also suggested that special attention 
be given to hand-eye coordination, 
eye preference and lateral phoria (the 
tendency of the eyes to turn in, out, 
up, or down when fusion is de- 
stroyed). A later study, however, in- 
dicates that eye preference may not 
be very important. 

In general, the performance of the 
first grade children on these eye tests 
was below the standard set for all chil- 
dren. Their tendency on the tests was 
to have lowered acuity, and to over- 
converge at near distance. Perhaps 
a separate set of standards is needed 
for these school beginners, the authors 
say. They believe that the standards 
for referring first graders to a refrac- 
tionist need careful appraisal. 

The results of the tests given to the 
fourth and seventh graders suggested 
additional lines of research, and some 
tentative conclusions; among them 
are these: 

That certain visual abilities such as 
depth perception, relative phoria and 
convergence, continue to improve 
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through growth or learning between 
fourth and seventh grade, and_ that 
these abilities need further study; 

That eye preference is probably not 
related to other aspects of vision; 

That a test of binocular function 
developed especially for these studies 
was the only test of its kind to dis- 
tinguish between the high achiever 
and low achiever groups. Tests of this 
function found in commercial bat- 
teries did not make the same distinc- 
tion between the two groups. 

The authors report further tests in 
progress, with larger groups of chil- 
dren in a public school population. 


“Eye-Hand Preference, Reversals and 
Reading Progress” by Lillian P. Ste- 
venson and Helen M. Robinson 

Tests of eye and hand preference 
were given to the same group of chil- 
dren in the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago three times at 
intervals—in kindergarten, at the end 
of first grade and at the end of sec- 
ond grade. One test was developed 
to identify reversal tendencies, an- 
other to determine directional pre- 
ference. The visual and motor sec- 
tions of the Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Test were used. 

Of 77 children tested at kinder- 
garten level, the hand and eye prefer- 
ences were these: 38 preferred the 
right hand and eye consistently, 
23 preferred the right hand and 
the left eye, and the others 
showed various mixed preferences. 
The three groups were compared for 
intelligence, the number of reversals 
made, and scores on the Monroe Apti- 
tude Test. No significant difference 
on any of these tests was found. 
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However, when the children were 
required to place a series of pictures 
in a sequence, the right-hand-left-eye 
group responded differently from the 
other two. The right-hand-right-eye 
group of 38, and the mixed prefer- 
ence group of 16 both placed the 
sequence in a left-right direction, as 
in reading, while the right-hand-left- 
eye group placed the pictures from 
right to left. 

At the end of their first grade year 
the children were all given the Stone- 
Webster Test in Beginning Reading. 
The results showed no differences 
among the three groups in reading 
achievement. Inconsistent hand-eye 
preference appeared in no way to 
have affected the reading progress of 
these children. 

The children who had placed the 
pictures in right-to-left sequence dur- 
ing the test program in kindergarten 
were given a similar test at the end 
of their first grade experience. Twen- 
ty-one of the twenty-two children now 
arranged the pictures in a left-to- 
right sequence, and only one persisted 
in the right-to-left arrangement. Ap- 
parently left-to-right directional habits 
in reading had influenced this perfor- 
mance strongly. The children had ap- 
plied what they had learned in read- 
ing to picture arrangement as well. 

At the beginning of third grade 
similar tests were made, and no dif- 
ference among the groups could be 
found. The authors conclude that in 
these superior children, hand-eye pre- 
ference in no way influenced reading 
achievement. They suggest, however, 
that this study has important implica- 
tions for teachers: 

That, since to read English, chil- 
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dren must learn to begin at the left 
and move toward the right, sufficient 
practice must be given in learning to 
scrutinize reading material in the cor- 
rect direction to overcome the tend- 
ency on the part of right-hand-left- 
eyed children to move in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Hence, although, eye preference in 
itself has been said to be of little im- 
portance, the combination of pre- 
ference for the right hand and left 
eye should be identified in first grad- 
ers so that special attention can be 
given to helping them form good 
habits of left-to-right eye movement. 

The study also showed that chil- 
dren with mixed hand and eye pre- 
ference make no unusual number of 
reversal errors, and that they make 
satisfactory progress in reading if the 
proper type of instruction is given. 
The authors conclude that “classroom 
teachers of bright children can teach 
reading to first graders without con- 
cern about eye-hand preference ex- 
cept in very unusual cases.” 


“Sex Differences in Reading Achieve- 
ment in the Elementary Grades” by 
Mildred C. Hughes 

During the past few years hardly 
a month has passed without the pub- 
lication of some report on sex dif- 
ferences in school achievement and 
for reading. The more frequent con- 
clusion has been that girls are ac- 
celerated developmentally and in lan- 
guage in the early years and they are 
superior to boys in reading achieve- 
ment at every point above first grade 
entrance. The study reported here 
used as subjects boys and girls in 
Grades IIT through VITI in two pub- 
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lic schools in the Chicago mctropoli- 
tan area. 

No significant differences were 
found in intelligence between boys 
and girls at any grade level. At third 
grade level the girls as a group were 
found to be more than half a year 
ahead of the boys, at fourth grade 
level nearly a half-year ahead. But 
by fifth grade the boys had made up 
the difference. 

The investigator has drawn from 
these findings some sound and helpful 
conclusions for teachers. She believes 
that since these differences are to be 
found, and are independent of intel- 
ligence, they must be expected, ac- 
cepted and allowed for. Girls sur- 
passed boys at every level in word 
discrimination, and almost as con- 
sistently in rate of comprehension. 
Teachers must expect girls to develop 
skill in both comprehension and speed 
of reading earlier than boys, and 
should be aware that though the 
boys “catch up” in the middle grades, 
a period of always doing second best 
or poorly may be very influential in 
the formation of attitudes toward 
reading, which are likely to be estab- 
lished in the early school years. Chil- 
dren feel school discouragements or 
“inadequacies” very keenly at the 
time when, as a group, the boys are 
lagging behind the girls in reading 
achievement. 

A number of possible causes have 
been mentioned for this difference in 
school achievement. Among them are 
factors of growth, maturation and de- 
velopment, sex differences in interest 
and motivation, the effect of women 
teachers on boys’ school adjustment, 
and the likelihood that girls may re- 
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ceive passing grades for lower levels 
of achievement. Perhaps the teaching 
materials used are not sufficiently at- 
tractive to boys. Whatever the cause, 
teachers can be more effective if they 
are aware that this difference in 
achievement is widespread, and that 
in time, with good teaching, it will 
be eliminated. 
* * # 

Special attention is due to Parts II 
and III of the Appendix of this vol- 
ume, in which are to be found some 
very useful lists of materials. Part IT 
contains lists of 

Materials to Develop Word Recog- 
nition and Vocabulary 

Materials Especially Adapted to In- 
crease Comprehension 

Materials to Increase Rate of 
Reading 

Part III by Mary A. Eakins con- 
tains a list of Trade Books for Poor 
Readers, each title followed by an in- 


terest level and a difficulty level. 
® .*%--@ 


“An Individualized Reading Program 
for the Elementary Teacher.” N. 
Dean Evans. Elementary English, 
Vol. 30, No. 5, May 1953. 

Here is a detailed description of 
how to carry on reading instruction 
through the use of children’s self-se- 
lected reading. The necessity for a 
wealth of reading materials, owned 
by the school and borrowed from ev- 
ery possible cooperating agency, is em- 
phasized. Classroom organization and 
scheduling, record-keeping techniques, 
the teaching of skills by means of 
small flexible groupings, the use of 
the individual vocabulary test, and 
evaluation methods are the subjects 
of brief but specific comments. 
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Three Books and a Booklet 
Too Good to Miss 


Edited by Nova Nestrick 
Reading Editor 
The Macmillan Company 


DuRLAND, Frances CALDWELL, Cre- 
ative Dramatics for Children. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1952. $1.50. 

Written out of a wealth of personal 
experience with children’s produc- 
tions, this book has much to offer 
on ways to bring children’s creative 
abilities to the fore. The author 
makes clear the difference between 
formal or coached dramatics and 
those which are a product of the 
child mind. The latter are the only 
ones which have real value. 

Novices in creative dramatics will 
find a practical approach to develop- 
ing plays with groups and reassur- 
ance on how to meet difficulties in 
rehearsals. Mrs. Durland gives a de- 
tailed description of how children can 
move from listening to a story, to 
playing it, to evolving a play. Always 
she stresses the value to the individu- 
al child. “Each child has equal op- 
portunity since the goal is not the 
production but education of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Teachers who have given many 
plays will find special interest in the 
chapters in which stories are analyzed 
for their dramatic potential. Mrs. 
Durland has the ability to see a story 
in terms of acts and scenes and to 
impart that technique to others. 
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She warns against taking over the 
child’s part of the work, and sets 
definite homework tasks for the 
teacher. First is to select story ma- 
terial which has dramatic qualities 
with many possibilities for action. She 
must be thoroughly acquainted with 
the values inherent in the story and 
know which are the high points to 
be stressed. And she must have a 
clear concept of the author’s idea of 
the characters. 

There is no magic formula—growth 
is slow, it is difficult for a child to 
find words with which to clothe his 
thoughts and feelings. Frequently the 
teacher is tempted to step in and 
tell him what to say, what action to 
use. But if she forebears, Mrs. Dur- 
land promises, “Group experience of 
the highest order is one of the by- 
products. Interest, enthusiasm and 
joy are shared alike as well as re- 
sponsibility and hard work.” 

Florence Liss 
Editor, Teacher Edition 
Junior Scholastic Magazine 


Dawson,Miprep A., Teaching Lan- 
guage in the Grades. Yonkers-On- 
Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1951. $3.92. 

In this lucidly written and pleas- 
antly designed book, Dr. Dawson has 





combined brief acounts of the results 
of recent research on the learning and 
teaching of language, together with 
discussions of the direct application 
of these findings to classroom activi- 
ties. 

She first approaches her subject 
from its general aspects; the develop- 
ment of language facility in children; 
the basic language program, its ob- 
jectives and organization in the ele- 
mentary school; and the place of 
literature, vocabulary, and basic oral 
and written skills in the language 
program. She then proceeds to dis- 
cuss specific classroom activities and 
teaching methods at the various grade 
levels, including both the group as 
a whole and its individual members. 

Because of its excellent organiza- 
tion and concrete suggestions for 
methods, objectives, and evaluations 
of teaching the language arts, this 
book should be a valuable aid to 
the beginning teacher and a rich 
source of reference and refresher ma- 
terials for the experienced teacher. 

June Novick 
Assistant Editor 
The Macmillan Company 


STENDLER, CELIA BURNS, AND Mar- 
Tin, Wriuiam E. Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1953. 

This small but timely book should 
be included on the “must” list of 
parents, teachers, church workers, 
and other persons who are concerned 
with eliminating prejudices and 
building healthy attitudes in young 
children toward people of different 
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enthnic, racial, religious, and socio- 
economic groups. Written in a simple 
and readable style, it contains many 
useful ideas for the beginner as well 
as the seasoned worker in intergroup 
relations. Not the least useful part 
of this book is the section which pre- 
sents a list of annotated books for 
children, lists of books and pamphlets 
for parents and teachers, and a brief 
description of holidays of intercul- 
tural significance. 
Wanda Robertson 
Professor of Education 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


“Good Education for Older Children 
in the Elementary School” by 
Adele Franklin, Constance Coveney, 
Alfred Ellison and Mabei Hawkins; 
foreword by Frances Mayfarth. 
Published by New York State Coun- 
cil for Early Childhood Education, 
New York, 1953. 60 cents. (Or- 
der from Box 98, Queens College. 
Flushing, New York.) 

Tuts ts a valuable, suggestive and in- 
teresting little booklet (58 pages), 
exceedingly useful for those who deal 
with children in the upper elementary 
grades (fourth to sixth.) Three class- 
room teachers, in three different kinds 
of school, describe how they organ- 
ized their classes for group and crea- 
tive activities, how the children with 
their teacher as participant and pro- 
vider of the necessary environment, 
planned and carried out their own 
curriculum. The other six chapters 
generalize on these direct experiences 
and present a sound, modern and 
practical philosophy of education. 
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The booklet is excellent in all that 
it does. Yet there are two things that 
it does not do. Clearly within its 
scope would be some suggestion as 
to the use of sociometric grouping. 
And a booklet with as broad a title 
as “Good Education for Older Chil- 
dren” should either state that it is not 
attempting to show how academic 
skills can be mastered by children of 
widely varying maturity, or else 
should include a chapter on the sub- 
ject. Neither of these two important 
aspects of the teachers work is 
treated. 

The teachers who report their ex- 
periences did group their children 
and describe some of the criteria for 
forming the groups as they did. The 
criteria are sound and the groups 
were effective. Might they not have 
been even more effective and more 
readily applied by the reader to her 
own class, if the established and scien- 
tific techniques of sociometry had 
been used along with the common 
sense criteria? 

The omission of suggestions as to 
the acquisition of academic skills is 
more serious. For example, there is 
a difference between seeing the need 
for an arithmetic process and how it 
can be usefully applied, and, on the 
other hand, the acquisition of real 
skill in the use of the process. The 
functional setting for arithmetic and 
all other skill subjects is abundantly 
developed in this booklet. The de- 
velopment of the skills at the appro- 
priate time by each child is ignored, 
except for an occasional passing re- 
mark. 

It should, however, be stated that 
adaptation to individual differences 
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in the creative and social activities is 
well illustrated in the booklet. Every 
teacher of Grades 4, 5, and 6 will 
find it interesting. 
Carleton Washburne 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


Things They Wonder About 


Teachers and school procedures are 
among the things that children won- 
der about according to the returns in 
a survey of the wonderings of some 
6,000 boys and girls in the elementary 
grades. Here are some of their com- 
ments on the subject: 


I have been wondering do teachers 
really have pets? They say they don’t 
of course but it seems as though there 
are two or three girls in my room 
that always get to do everything. 


I wonder why the teachers always 
scold you when you don’t have your 
lessons done or when you don’t get 
a few problems right. I wonder what 
all this hard studying does to me. 


I wonder why school doesn’t end. 
It is getting tiresome just sitting in 
these wiggley seats. 


I wonder if I could get my work in 
on time. I wish I could be faster 
than I am. 


I wonder why we have to have 
these old tests. I just seem to tell the 
teacher things she knows already. It 


worries me. 


I wonder how old my teacher is. 
I like teachers that laughs. My first 
grade teacher never laughs. But my 
third grade teacher laughs a lot. 





Reading Council Board 
Makes Plans for the Year 


At an all-day meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the International 
Council for the Improvement of 
Reading Instruction, plans were made 
for the coming year. The meeting 
was held at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York City on October 25. 

Attending the meeting were Paul 
A. Witty, President; Margaret Robin- 
son, President-Elect; Albert J. Har- 
ris, Past President; and the following 
directors: Ruth Strang, Emmett A. 
Betts and Nancy Larrick. Also attend- 
ing were William D. Sheldon, Mem- 
bership Chairman; H. Alan Robin- 
son, Publicity Chairman; and Donald 


L. Cleland, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Dr. Cleland reported a paid mem- 
bership of 2,500 with close to 700 
others whose membership dues are 
expected within the next month. 
There are now 38 local Reading 
Councils affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council. 

Margaret Robinson, Program 
Chairman, announced plans for the 
meeting to be held on February 16 
as part of the annual conference of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City. De- 
tails of this meeting are announced 
on page 128. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Board will be held in Atlantic City 


on February 16, 1954. 
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Helpful New Evidence About Reading — 


The Relationship Between The Reader’s Attitude 
And Certain Types Of Reading Response 
By Anne Selley McKillop 


Here is a recent study with important implications both for the theory 
of reading and for the practice of teaching reading. The author explores 
the effect of prejudice on comprehension, interpretation, and evaluation of 


Professor McKillop found a tendency to label as false or stupid pas- 
sages which did not fit in with the reader's attitudes. The implications of 
these findings for helping youngsters make judgments on the basis of 
materials read will interest reading specialists. Other researchers in read- 
ing will find the design of the dissertation particularly interesting. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


101 pp. Cloth $2.75 
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New Local Reading Councils 
Are Being Formed 


THE PERSONS listed below have re- 
quested information about forming 
local councils of the I.C.I.R.I. Others 
who are interested are asked to get in 
touch with the person in their area 
who is now considering formation of 
a council. Additional names of inter- 
ested persons may be found listed in 
the October, 1953 issue on page 62. 

Alabama, Mrs. M. L. Zuber, 210 
S. 3rd St., Opelika. 

Arkansas, J. Kendall Hoggard, El 
Dorado City Schools, E] Dorado. 

California, Edward T. Clark, 7575 
E] Cajon Blvd., La Mesa. 

Georgia Davis, 118 W. Liberty St., 
Santa Maria. 

D. G. Laughlin, 1539 E. Howard 
St., Pasadena 7. 

Delwyn G. Schubert, 1855 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 39. 

Canada, Frances Poleschuk, Vick- 
ers Heights P. O., Ft. William, On- 
tario. 

District of Columbia, Mary E. 
Coleman, 802 21st St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 20. 

Georgia, Jack Groves, 323 E. Doyle 
St., Toccoa. 

Illinois, Aaron D. Peterson, R.R. 
#1, Godfrey. 

Indiana, Mary Maloney, 350 S. 
Hamilton, Gary. 

Maine, George P. Milner, 35 Elm 
St., Houlton. 

New York, Mrs. Lillian C. Myers, 
Olive Bridge. 

Orlando C. Tusler, 
#3, Watervliet. 

North Carolina, Arthur Atchley, 


Prin., School 
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Route #3, Rutherfordton. 

Clara Brown, Route #1, Maccles- 
field. 

Ohio, Bertha C. Gaiser, Painesville 
Public Schools, Painesville. 

C. V. Heiss, Route #2, Ravenna. 

Mrs. Pearl Laushell, 1050 Thorn- 
dale Dr., Akron 20. 

Pennsylvania, Mrs. Frances A. Bil- 
let, 536 Second St., Pitcairn. 

Mrs. Rachel L. Fair, R. D. #6, 
Butler. 

Dr. Chester McNerney, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 

Mrs. Ruth S. Moore, 55 North Rd., 
Murrysville. 

F. R. Morey, Swarthmore Schools, 
Swarthmore. 

South Carolina, Hattie R. Dingle, 
P. O. Bex 296, State College, Orange- 
burg. 

Tennessee, Mrs. A. B. Bessley, 117 
Penna. Ave., Lebanon. 

Texas, Mrs. Bonnie M. Harford, 
5511 Ellsworth, Dallas. 

Wisconsin, Jeanette Rydstrom, 336 
S. Adams St., Green Bay. 


News of Local Councils 


The Texas Southern University 
Council of Houston sponsored a Lan- 
guage Arts Conference on the cam- 
pus of T.S.U. in late August. Through 
the courtesy of the Texas Association 
for the Improvement of Reading, the 
Council shared the services of Dr. 
Guy Bond, Dr. Constance McCul- 
lough, Ruth Tooze and Gwen Hors- 
man at the conference. 

The Gerald A. Yoakam Council, 
Pittsburgh, Penna, had a dinner meet- 
ing at the University Faculty Club in 
September. Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr. 
discussed “Vision for Reading.” 
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The International Council for 


The Improvement of Reading Instruction 


Invites you to attend a meeting to be held during the annual conference of 
The American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City 


Tuesday, February 16, 1954 at 2:30 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Marcaret A. Rosinson 
Elementary School Principal, 
Toronto, Canada 


Address: WHERE ARE WE GOING IN READING? 
Dr. Paut A. Witty 
Northwestern University 


Panel Discussion: Dr. ALBERT J. Harris, Chairman 
Dr. Niza B. SmirH 
Dr. RutH STRANG 
Dr. Geratp A. YOAKAM 
Dr. ETHEL MANEY 
Miss Nancy Larrick 
Dr. Emmett A. Betrs 
Dr. A. I. GATES 
Mrs. Evsre STAHL 


Summary: Dr. WituiaAM D. SHELDON 


Watch your ASAA Program for announcement of the meeting place 
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